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The Literary Week.. 


WE comment elsewhere on the rush and noise of the 
literary market-place. There is the more reason to feel 
interest in an attempt to revive a quiet individual literary 
form like the eighteenth-century essay published as a 
weekly paper. It is Dr. Johnson’s Rambler that has been 
selected for re-birth. In No. 208 the Doctor took a 
sonorous and melancholy farewell of his journalistic child. 
Mr. Herbert Vivian will issue No, 209 shortly. We only 
wish that a copy might be conveyed to the Doctor in the 
Elysian Shades, and that the messenger could bring back 
to us Boswell’s report of the great man’s astonishment. 
We wish well to Mr. Vivian’s venture, which, if well 
handled, should be refreshing. 


On the twenty-fifth of this month Mr. George Moore 
shakes off the dust of this unbearable island from his feet, 
and removes his household effects to Dublin. There, in 
the pages of the Leader, from week to week, he will tell his 
countrymen why he found existence in England no longer 
bearable. Those who are curious to read about this revolt 
of the literary Irish will find their protests and pleadings 
set forth in a slim volume published by the Unicorn Press, 
called Jdeals in Ireland. It is edited by Lady Gregory and 
contains essays by Mr. Moore, A. E., the Editor of the 
Leader, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and others. 


Mr. Moore leaves his work in order. He has re- 
written, or rather re-spoken to a typist the whole of 
Evelyn Innes, with the result that, in spite of additions, 
there are now fewer pages byninety. This revised version 
will be published at sixpence. The sequel, Sister Theresa, 
is also finished. 





An Edinburgh correspondent sends us the following: 
‘“‘ Addressing his students last week on the intoxications 
(in medicine the term extends from alcoholism and 
ptomaine poisoning to the drug habits), Dr. Wyllie, the 
Professor of Medicine in Edinburgh University, adduced 
an experience of his that is not without its literary moral. 
He was called one day to see a young man. As he was 
entering the house the patient’s sister exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
it’s all that horrid book!’ Inquiry elicited the fact that 
the patient’s favourite — was Sherlock Holmes. 
The young man was in a very low state, and his tell-tale 
arm was dotted with hypodermic punctures. His admira- 
tion for the most popular of paper detectives had betrayed 
him into the cocaine habit. Taking this case as text, 
Dr. Wyllie permitted himself a sentence or two of severe 
stricture on Dr. Conan Doyle’s knowledge of the action of 
drugs: ‘If such a man as Sherlock Holmes had existed, 
dosing himself as depicted by his creator, in a few weeks 
his opinion on anything would not have been worth 
having.’ Cocaine, according to Dr. Wyllie, is even more 
disastrous than morphia. It renders its subject vain- 
glorious and pleased with himself, but blunts the intellect 
and blasts tLe imagination.” ; 


Fame comes to Mr. Bernard Shaw along many and 
various channels; but who would have thought to find 
him giving his name to a flower? Yet in Messrs. 
Kelways’ calendar, under the heading of ‘“ Fine New 
Cactus Dahlias for 1901,” is: ‘“ Bernard Shaw, lovely 
dark salmon-red, tinted salmon-pink. Strong, good habits ; 
long flower stems.” Perhaps it is not wholly unsuitable 
that this dahlia is the cactus variety. 

‘Tat means larks” was the comment of a flaneur on 
hearing that Mr. Frank Harris was about to issue a new 
sixpenny weekly paper, to be called Zhe Candid Friend. 


Tue contents-sheet of the new number of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review promises some good reading. Among the 
articles are: ‘“‘The Custom of Biography,” by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse ; ‘“‘ A Word More About Verdi,” by G. 
Bernard Shaw; “The Brownings,” by Wilfred Meynell ; 
and “Plays of the Modern French School,” by John 
Oliver Hobbes. 


Tue Chair of Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity will become vacant at the end of April. Aplications, 
with testimonials, should be lodged with the Secretary to 
the Curators before June 1. 


Mr. Caurtron Ooxttns’s plain speaking in Ephemera 
Critica has provoked some plain speaking from the critics. 
“A Man of Kent,” in the British Weekly, who always has a 
point of view, and knows how to put it, says: 

I cannot get over the fact that Mr. Churton Collins 
himself recently published an edition of the garlier poems 
of Tennyson, which I have no hesitation in saying was the 
most slovenly and’ inaccurate piece of work in literary 
history that ever passed through my hands. Its errors 
were glaring, and the more closely one examined the book 
the more errors he found. In fact, I spent several nights 
testing it, and laid it down with the feeling that it was so 
bad that it was better to say nothing about it. A man 
who gave the world such a book and allows it still to be 
circulated is not in a position to criticise, say, Mr. Saints- 
bury or Mr. Gosse. Both of them make mistakes, but 
there are as many mistakes in Mr. Churton Collins’s 
Tennyson as in Mr. Gosse’s Life of Donne, and I do not 
see what right he has to call names. 


Awonc the pleas for ‘‘ neglected books ” published in our 
issue of February 16, the name of Alexander Smith figured. 
In Messrs. Nimmo’s, of Edinburgh, list we observe cheap 
editions of two volumes by Alexander Smith: 4 Summer in 
Skye and Dreamthorp. This may bring some comfort to 
the correspondent who, finding 4 Summer in Skye “at least 
as fine as Zravels with a Donkey,” asked: ‘“‘ Why, then, is 
Smith confined to the waste-basket of forgetfulness ?” 


Tae report of Messrs. Chapman & Hall shows a profit of 
£17,074. A dividend of 4 per cent. is to be paid. Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall have paid the full preference dividend 
of 7 per cent., and the arrears of half a year. Mr. W. L. 
Courtney was congratulated at the meeting on his enter- 
prising and successful conduct of the Fortnightly Review. 
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In the current Forum is an interesting, though not 
too accurate, appreciation of Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 
The writer is quite wrong in representing that Mr. 
Harmsworth was the first to perceive the rise of a vast 
Board-school constituency of readers, whose needs he 
satisfied with Answers. Sir George Newnes it was who 
saw this need, and met it with Zit-Bits. The writer 
actually represents 7Zit-Bits as an imitation of Answers. 
He repudiates the idea that the “tabloid journalism ” 
advocated by Mr. Harmsworth is likely to satisfy 
Americans, although from America it took some of its 
inspiration. He says: “ Fortunately, the American news- 
paper reader has not yet reached the tabloid state. He 
wants his news presented as concisely as possible; he does 
not want long disquisitions on recondite subjects which 
have no possible interest for him ; he cares more for news 
than views; but he does not care for a diet of scraps. If 
a story is to be told he wants it told in full; and if it is 
well written and has intrinsic importance, he does not find 
two or three columns any too much. He does not want 
essays served with his breakfast coffee, but he is prepared 
to read a not too abstruse article which may instruct him. 
In other words, his appetite is too healthy to be satisfied 
with tabloids.” 


No modern writer’s workshop secrets are more easily 
come at, and more profitable, than those of Alphonse 
Daudet. The Life of Daudet by his son is a treasury of 
wise saws and close instances of the literary life. Daudet, 
as is pointed out by a writer in the American Bookman, 
was not a giant like Balzac or Molicre. He was a crafts- 
man like Stevenson, in whom mere dogged industry went 
for much. He filled note-books and emptied them. ‘It was 
his system of work. All through his literary life he was 
jotting down observations and thoughts, sometimes con- 
densed to one finely written line, by which he was able 
afterward to recall a gesture, a word, or a tone, and to 
develop and magnify it for use in some important work. He 
was for ever blackening sheets. In Paris, in the country, 
travelling, these little note-books were always with him. 
He was constantly looking out for striking proper names, 
believing with Balzac that there was in names a charac- 
teristic physiognomy, a certain likeness of the people who 
bear them. And of his characters one may say, as one 
says of Balzac, that the substitution of other names would 
make them seem incongruous.” We doubt whether 
young writers sufficiently understand the value of note- 
book work. It is the perpetual gathering in of wheat and 
tares that enables the young Levite to produce good show 
bread for the Tabernacle. 


Marruew Arnon is often credited with having described 
Macaulay’s style as “a perpetual appearance of hitting the 
right nail on the head without the reality.” Mr. Aaron 
Watson, writing to the Speaker, points out that Arnold did 
nothing of the kind. He was speaking of Hepworth 
Dixon, whose style he described as ‘ middle-class 
Macaulayese,” and then he applied to this style the words 
which he is too often supposed to have applied to 
Macaulay’s own. 


_ Tue reader who ventures on Miss Agnes Groves’s article 
in the Westminster Review, entitled ‘‘ Mispronunciation and 


Middleclassdom,” carries his social status in his hands, ~ 


and must be prepared to lose it irretrievably. Many of 
the writer’s points, be it acknowledged, are excellent ; but 
there is—we must use the word—a sniffiness about the 
article which is calculated to annoy anyone whose sense of 
humour does not come speedily to his rescue. For example, 
scorn 1s emptied on those who “ride” in a carriage, train, 
or cab. Very good; but why add: “And if the latter 
were a hansom, and one of these were its sole occupant, he 
or she would probably betray him or herself by sitting in 
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the middle of the seat”? Anything more absurd than this 
we do not often read. The sole occupant of a hansom cab 
sits in a corner seat for the very good reason that this is 
the safe and comfortable position. But if, in a mood, he 
wishes to look at the street, and sits in the middle of the 
seat to do so, he betrays his middleclassdom! No, life is 
not so hard to live as that. But, as we have said, Miss 
Groves makes her points, though her tests are too Bel- 
gravian. You should not call a “ blouse” “ blowse” or 
“envelope” “envelope.” You certainly should not say 
“‘ photoed,” and it is a sign of grace if you never talk of 
‘‘wiring” to your friends. You should try to give a 
correct value to the ¢ in “jewel,” “towel,” “enamel,” and 
“moment.” You should not ask your guest whether he 
“takes” sugar. You should not be of those “who talk 
about a ‘dress’ when they mean ‘gown,’ and being 
‘gowned’ when they mean ‘dressed.’” Miss Groves 
prefers honest ‘napkin ” to serviette, and so do we. On 
the other hand, you need not avail yourself of those 
aristocratic privileges to which Miss Groves herself clings 
in defiance of principle. You need not say “ di’mond ” for 
“diamond” unless you please. To sow your discourse 
with “‘ain’ts” and clip your “ings” is aristocratic, but 
foolish. 





Apropos of the “‘ pen pictures” we published a fortnight 
ago, a correspondent sends us the following brilliant “‘ pen 
picture” of Vaekehu, sometime Queen of Cannibals in the 
Marquesas. We should like to see a Vaekehu Birthday 
Book. The extract is from Stevenson’s last volume, Jn 
the South Seas : é 

This was a queen of cannibals; she was tattooed from 
hand to foot, and perhaps the greatest masterpiece of that 
art now extant, so that awhile ago, before she was grown 
prim, her leg was one of the sights of Tai-o-hae; she had 
been passed from chief to chief; she had been fought for 
and taken in war; perhaps, being so great a lady, she had 
sat on the high place, and throned it there, alone of her 
sex, while the drums were Fons twenty strong, and the 
priests carried up the blood-stained baskets of long-pig. 
And now behold her out of that past of violence and 
sickening feasts step forth, in her age, a quiet, smooth, 
elaborate old lady such as you might find at home (mit- 
tened also, but not so well mannered) in a score of couutry 
houses. Only Vaekehu’s mittens were of dye, not of silk ; 
and they had been paid for, not in money, but the cooked 
flesh of men. It came in my mind with a clap what she 
could think of it herself, and whether at heart perhaps 
she might n>t regret and aspire after the barbarous and 
stirring past. But, when I asked Stanislao, ‘‘ Ah!” said 
he, ‘‘she is content, she is religious, she passes all her days 


with the sisters.” 
ee 


‘Mrs. L. T. Mzave, to whose industry as a writer we 
referred last week, ought to know as much as anyone 
about the mind of the English girl. In an interview with 
an emissary of Great Thoughts she has stated her opinion 
that girls require more excitement and movement in books 
than did their mothers: ‘“ You won’t get a girl, except 
with great difficulty, to read Miss Charlotte Yonge, and 
yet think how The Heir of Redelyffe was the rage in my 
girlhood. Her books, they say, have too many characters, 
and girls now have no time to bother over them. The 
honest truth of the matter is, I think, that people nowadays, 
with all their veneer of smartness and quickness and move- 
ment, are very lazy. And they are very excitable; they 
want to dagh into movement at once.” Only last week we 
gave the titles of some quiet, old-fashioned books preferred 
by girls. But then these girls belonged to that ‘‘ Quaker 
rule which doth the human feeling cool ””—always except- 
ing the Hesters. 


“True Landorians,” Mr. Sidney Colvin has said, ‘‘ may 
be counted on the fingers.” Nevertheless, the Pilot has 
opened its columns to three articles on Landor by Mr. 
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W. 8. Lilly, of which the first, on “‘ The Man,” appeared 
last week. In his second paper Mr. Lilly will discuss 
Landor’s claim as an artist, and in a third his position as 
a critic. The “Man” comes out well and truly in the first 
article. Although Mr. Lilly thinks wrath was the very 
essence of him, he does full justice to his gentle depths, 
and it is delightful to think that a man who could throw 
his cook out of the window in a paroxysm of rage could 
care so tenderly for flowers that he would never pluck one, 
but wrote : 
’Tis, aud ever was, my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely, and all die 

(Whene’er their Genius bids their souls depart) 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose: the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 

And not reproached it: the ever-sacred cup 

Of the pure lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold. 


‘Lanpor is the subject, too, of an article in the New 
York Critic for March. The writer is Mr. G. E. Wall, 
who has had the good fortune to pick up on a Chicago 
bookstall a copy of Aubrey de Vere’s poems, presented to 
Kate Field by Landor in 1861, and, as the inscription 
shows, at Florence. The value of the book consists in 
Landor’s pencilled marginal notes. The marginal notes of 
such a man must needs be fascinating. Mr. Wall writes: 

The preface speaks of ‘“‘the great mystery of Joy and 
Grief, Life and Death.” as ‘pressing heavily upon the 
minds of pagan Greece.” 

‘“* Not very—witness Anacreon, Bion, and others,” wrote 
Mr. Landor, who of all modern writers was best prepared 
to interpret the minds of ancient literary pagans. 

To the line, 


‘** From the proud meadows arched along the sea,” 


is appended the word “stuff”; the expression, ‘“ green 
with jealousy,” is condemned as ‘‘ too Elizabethan”; but 
adverse comment is more than neutralised by praise. A 
line in honour of Hermes, 


‘* And breathe a sudden spring on valley and plain,” 
is styled ‘‘ Miltonian.” A poem entitled ‘‘ Allegory” is 
so highly commended that we read it with curiosity. The 
octave runs thus : 


‘* You say that you have given your love to me. 
Ah, give it not, but lend it me; and say 
That you will ofttimes ask me to repay, 

But never to restore it; so shall we, 
Retaiving, sti!l bestow perpetually : 
So shall I ask thee for it every day, 
Securely as for duily bread we pray : 
So all of favour, not of right, shall be.” 


‘* Like Shakespeare, but better,” is the comment. 


Tat flowery ‘‘ too-good-to-use”’ rejection form with 
which Chinese editors are said to favour their unsuccessful 
contributors, and which we quoted many months ago, con- 
tinues to amuse mankind. It has reached the office of the 
New York Life, where it has inspired some humorist on 
the premises to draw up a reply form for the use of 
authors. These forms are offered to literary aspirants at 
— rates per thousand. The communication runs as 
ollows : 


The author regrets the editor’s inability to appreciate 
a Truly Good Thing. 

The rejection of a MS., however, does not necessarily 
imply that the editor is lacking in merit, merely that he 
is lacking in judgment. 

As many thousand MSS. are returned to him annually, 
the author cannot enter into correspondence with each 
editor personally concerning the deficiencies of his taste. 
Nor can the author give his reasons for considering the , 
editor blind to the best interests of the magazine. 

Because, as an editor, he does not meet the present 
requirements of the author does not argue that he would 
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not be successful elsewhere in some other position. He 
might make an excellent dry-goods clerk or an entirely 
satisfactory coal-stoker. 
(Signed) THE AUTHOR (per Himself). 

Anz first editions of Byron rising in value? That they 
are in some demand is indicated by the following list of 
‘‘ wanted books,” advertised by a book-selling firm in the 
Publishers’ Circular : 


Byron’s Childe Harold. 4to, boards, uncut. 
— DonJuan. Do. 1819. 

— Monody on Sheridan. Wrappers, uncut. 
——~— Ode to Napoleon. Do. 1814. 
———— Deformed Transformed. Do. 


1812. 








1816. 
1824, 





——- Bride of Abydos. Do. 1813. 
Beppo. Do. 1818. 
———- Giaour. 1813. 
- Island. 1823. 





Any other Byrons, fine uncut copies, and first. editions 

only, please report. 
Meanwhile adventurous sums are being paid for first 
editions of Stevenson’s works. At Sotheby’s, last week, 
Deacon Brodie fetched £10; Beau Austin, £10 15s.; Father 
Damien (1891), with two autograph corrections by R. L. 8., 
£27 5s.; Moral. Emblems, £11 15s. A first edition copy of 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone brought £3 6s.; of Mr. Meredith’s 
Richard Feverel, £2 3s.; Edward FitzGerald’s Polonius 
fetched £11 10s. 


Kenstncton now has an organ for its culture. The 
Kensington is its title ; it is broad in the page, handsomely 
printed, and decidedly Art-y. It will contain criticisms of 
painting, music, and the drama, poems, essays, dialogues, 
and discussions, &c., besides monthly letters from Paris, 
Rome, Munich, and other “‘art-centres.” For Kensington 
there will be antiquarian lore, and patterns in leather- 
work, carving, needlework, &c. As is the programme so 
is the first number, in which we find articles on ‘“‘ The 
Present Position of French Impressionists,” ‘‘ The Sculptors 
of the Italian Revival,” “ The Foeqeeio of Stage Costume,” 
“England and Purcell,” “Sir Frederick Bridge and 
Handel’s Messiah,” and ‘The Lyric Poetry of Robert 
Bridges.” Great care has been taken with the illustra- 
tions, one of which, a reproduction of a sketch by Claude 
Lorraine, from the British Museum, is very charming. 


Tue following title is not familiar to us: 
My New Curate: A Story = from the Stray 
Leaves of an Old Diary. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, 
P. P. Doneraile (Diocese of Cloyne). Author of ‘ Geoffrey 
Austin, Student,” “‘The Triumph of Failure,” &c. (Bos- 
ton, Marlicr and Co., Ltd.) (London and Leamington, Art 
and Book Co., 1900.) 
But to this book “COC. K.S.” of the Sphere devotes more 
than a column of praise. He tells us that the book has 
been selling so far only in Roman Catholic circles, but 
that it deserves the attention of the Protestant community. 
It certainly does if it is ‘‘ the best study of Irish life and 
character that has been written for many years,” and if it 
is “ beautifully written.” 


“ Kine Henry THe Fiera,” after a long and prosperous 
career at the Lyceum Theatre, will begin next week a 
tour through the provinces. Mr. Lewis Waller and Mr. 
William Mollison are to be congratulated on the success of 
their bold venture. The presentment of the psy lost 
nothing by its long run; indeed, Mr. Waller’s Henry V., 
Mr. Mollison’s Pistol, and Mr. Robson’s Fluellen gained in 
mellowness without the loss of vigour. It is highly satis- 
factory to know that there is a large public — to 
encourage serious actors to produce classics. The public, 
lays, but the presentment 


we believe, is eager for good 
' Henry V. was that— 


must be intelligent and capable. 
and more. 
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From tHe “ Acapzsmy” or Tuatrry Years Aao. 
Marcu, 1871. 


It may be affirmed that Mr. Darwin has all but demon- 
strated the origin of man from some inferior animal form— 
that he has proved the vast importance of sexual influ- 
ences in modifying the colours and the structure of the 
more highly organised animals—and that he has thrown 
fresh light upon the intricate question of the mode of 
development of the moral and intellectual nature of man. 
Yet it must be admitted that there are many difficulties in 
the detailed application of his views; and it seems prob- 
able that these can only be overcome by giving more 
weight to those unknown laws whose existence he admits, 
but to which he assigns an a subordinate part in 
determining the development of organic forms.—[From a 
review of The Descent of Man. ] 


Mr. Browning’s poem, “ Hervé Riel,” in the March 
number of the Cornhill, is perhaps less striking than its 
subject. The story of how a common Breton sailor saved 
Damfreville’s squadron after La Hague is told with pic- 
turesque and Sreathless energy, and the paradoxical 
modesty which was taken at its word receives its full 
effect. But as the character was too simple for analysis, 
Mr. Browning’s special power hardly finds a field. 
Perhaps the most curious thing about the poem is the 
reflection it suggests, that the picturesque of Mr. Long- 
fellow when he lays aside his sentiment approximates to 
the picturesque of Mr. Browning when he lays aside his 
subtlety. 








Bibliographical. 


Tue boom in Tennyson is by no means over. The name 
. is still one with which to conjure mightily. The fact that 
there are so many monographs of Tennyson in existence 
has not deterred Messrs. Dent from announcing him as the 
subject of one of their ‘ Cyclopsedic Primers.”” Mr. Morton 
Luce has written the book, and it will be admitted that he 
is an accomplished Tennysonian. One remembers his 
New Studies in Tennyson and his Handbook to the Works of 
Tennyson, both produced early in the nineties. Then Mr. 
A. H. Miles is going to make the bard of Aldworth the 
first of his ‘‘ Poets for the People”—a series similar -in 
aim, I suppose, to one which was projected and edited by 
Mr. Steal Mr. Miles will, in this connexion, add one 
more to the biographical sketches of the poet. Nor is this 
all. The Cambridge University Press has decided to: add 
to the separate editions of Jn Memoriam (so lately edited 
both by Mr. Gollancz and by Mr. Beeching). With the 
text will be given a ‘“‘commentary,” for which, surely, 
there is nowhere any breathless demand. Robertson, of 
Brighton, gave us his ‘‘ Analysis” of the poem in 1862; 
Dr. Gatty his “Key” to it in 1881, and Mrs. Chapman 
her ‘‘Companion” to it in 1888. Besides these, there 
have been volumes on its ‘“‘ Purpose and Structure” by 
J. F. Genung (1884), and some “ Prolegomena” to it, 
with index, by T’. Davidson (1889). Altogether, the 
editions of Jn Memoriam and the books devoted to it form 
quite a little library in themselves. 

Mr. J. M. Stone proposes to give us a new Life of 
‘Bloody Mary”; Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy will do the same 
service for Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; and Mr. 
Walter Sichel is to produce a new “study” of Lord 
Bolingbroke. There is room, I think, for all three 
promised works. Of Mary I. of England there is in 
existence only one regular biography, that by Miss 
Strickland, though there is plenty of biographical material 
in the State papers and elsewhere, of which Mr. Stone, we 
may be sure, has made due use. The portraits of the 
Queen painted by Lingard and Tytler have little vitality, 
and I should be disposed to say that for the real Mary the 
student had best go to the dramas of Tennyson and 
De Vere. Duchess Sarah, too, has had only one formal 
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biographer—the Mrs. Thomson who brought out that 
lady’s Memoirs over sixty years ago. The Private Corre- 
spondence, which came out in 1830, and the further Letters, 
ublished in 1875, have of course been utilised by Mr. 
Molloy, who has already written ‘‘ popular” accounts of 
such worthies as Peg Woffington, Edmund Kean, and so 
forth. The most recent biography of Bolingbroke is that 
by Mr. Arthur Hassall, published in the ‘‘ Statesmen ” 
series in 1888. Mr. Sichel’s book, apparently, will be 
biographical only so far as is necessary for the ‘ vindica- 
tion” of his hero. ; 

I announced a little while ago the imminent publication 
in book form of the address delivered by Prof. Ferguson 
on vacating the presidency of the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society. The Address has now been issued, 
under the title of Some Aspects of Bibliography, by Mr. G. P. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh. It makes quite a substantial 
tome, the Address (which runs to fifty-two pages) being 
followed by an elaborate Appendix (which runs to another 
fifty). This Appendix is a sort of Bibliography of Biblio- 
graphies, and its only fault is that the entries are not 
arranged either alphabetically or chronologically : the 
have been put together solely to illustrate the eight 
section of the Address, in which the author describes the 
various forms that Bibliography may take. Despite this 
drawback the Appendix is very welcome, while the 
Address itself should be of much practical service—first, 
by making clear the nature and aims of Bibliography, 
and, secondly, by indicating the many different directions 
in which bibliographers can work. The combined utility 
and attractiveness of the bibliographical art have never 
been more successfully asserted than by Prof. Ferguson in 
this brochure. 

In the new volume of The English Catalogue I find this 
entry: ‘‘Praed (Mrs. Campbell)—As a Watch in the 
Night: Drama of Waking and Dream in 5 Acts.” This, 
I have no doubt, is an accurate transcription of the title, 
but it shows how misleading a mere transcription may, 
on occasion, be. It is possible that persons not very well 
acquainted with current literature might assume, from the 
above, that 4s a Watch in the Night is a play, whereas it 
is, of course, only a romance, to which the authoress has 
given a fantastic sub-title. It is, I fear, too much to 
expect that cataloguers should add to every entry an 
indication of the character of the volume entered. 

Mr. G. F. Savage-Armstrong, who is about to publish 
some Ballades of Down, has been silent as a verse-writer 
for just ten years, his latest poem (One in the Infinite) 
having appeared in 1891. In 1892, however, Mr. Arm- 
strong republished several of his former volumes—namely, 
Poems Lyrical and Dramatic, The Tragedy of Israel, Stories 
of Wicklow, Ugone, and Mephistopheles in Broadcloth. The 
last named, a satire in rhymed couplets, was published 
originally in 1888, and is one of the last of its kind, that 
species of literary effort having long ago gone out of 
fashion. 

A Hidden Foe, the novel by Mr. G. A. Henty which 
figures in Messrs. Low & Oo.’s Spring programme, is 
just ten years old, having been published originally in 
1891. Mr. Henty has not devoted much of his time to 
novel-writing, preferring apparently to be champion tale- 
teller to the British boy. Nevertheless he has put forth 
some half-dozen fictions of a more or less ambitious type, 
such as All but Lost (an early effort), Rujub the Juggler 


~ (1893), Dorothy’s Double (1894), Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret 


(1899), and so forth. 

I. see Mr. G. B. Burgin is to give us a story called A 
Son of Mammon. He is not so liberal as was the late Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, who gave us The Seven Sons of 
Mammon all in one novel. And, talking of titles, I 
notice that the According to Plato of one fictionist is to be 
followed by the Plato’s Handmaiden of another. Plato, in 
the Shades, will see that he is not forgotten. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Study of Poetry. 


Two Lectures, Introductory to the Study of Poetry. By the 
Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Camb.: University Press. 2s.) 


TuEsE two lectures, by a man who has himself earned an 
honourable measure of distinction as a poet, are of very 
unequal merit. For the first, by our troth, we care not. 
Of course, it contains some true and thought-worthy 
things, for Mr. Beeching is a writer of taste and reflection. 
But for the task of delivering an answer to the question, 
“What is Poetry?” he seems to us too light in calibre. 
The philosophic principles on which poetry rests demand for 
their research what we think he lacks—analytic ability and 
penetration. Scientific system appears deficient here, nor 
does he go to the root of principle. It is, we think, 
somewhat superficial. Therefore, in place of tracking Mr. 
Beeching through it, we shall preferably consider the 
second lecture, where he is master of his ground. That is 
preferable to the barren elaboration of our causes of dis- 
satisfaction with the opening lecture. We should, how- 
ever, like to break a lance with the author over the first 
item in Milton’s famous description of poetry as “‘ simple, 
sensuous, and passionate.” The two latter adjectives he 
interprets as Milton undoubtedly meant them. But by 
‘“‘simple” he considers that the poet intended “sincere,” 
with the frank and open gaze on the world of a child. 
Now certainly this is a corollary of Milton’s meaning, but 
we ourselves are convinced that by “simple ”’ he intended 
something much more fundamental. That his meaning is 
not apprehended results from our modern and limited 
English specialisation of the word. Milton intended it in 
the radical signification of the Latin simplex (which is also 
the true philosophic conception of simplicity), ‘‘ twined, or 
* bound, in one.” He meant that poetry should be what 
we would nowadays call synthetic, as opposed to analytic 
delivery of truth, such as in philosophy or science gener- 
ally. “Simple” in this sense means ‘ integral ”’—an 
equipoise of co-ordinated parts working as one, and its 
true antithesis is ‘‘ disintegrated,” or ‘‘ analytic,” rather 
than “complex.” In this sense a child is truly simple, 
for it sees everything with a unified eye, not havin 
learned the habit of analysis. Milton, therefore, di 
intend the “single eye” of the poet, and so far Mr. 
Beeching is right. But bis primary intention, we repeat, 
was to lay down that poetry is pre-eminently synthetic, 
not analytic. It gathers in one, not divides. 

In the second lecture, on ‘‘ Expression in Poetry,” Mr. 
Beeching gets away from philosophic principle, and enters 
the realm of practice and experience, where his own work 
as a poet enables him to speak with knowledge, not as the 
outside criticwhodogmatises in newspapers, reviews, or trea- 
tises, with an assurance proportioned to his ignorance of his 
ignorance. Here Mr. Beeching is excellent, and states many 
truths which have so lapsed in this hasty day that they 
need to be taught again as new. His taste and delicacy 
of perception are in this part an unmingled pleasure. He 
rightly protests against the idea that there is anything but 
a renal severance between substance and expression, and 
the fashion of assigning undue importance to external 
craftsmanship in poetry. He then regards expression 
under the t heads of metre, rhyme, and diction. 
Metre, he truly says, is a means of emotional expression— 
whereas the prevalent notion is that it exists for the mere 
sensuous and unsignificant pleasure of the ear—a bell on 
the neck of Pegasus. Hence to various emotions their 
fitting metres. He finely says of the seemingly “ irregular ” 
metres of ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ”’ that they are like the wheels 
of Ezekiel’s vision: ‘‘ To the place whither the head looked 
they followed it, for the spirit of a living creature was in 
them.” He points out that a set metre varies in rhythm 
within its own boundaries by changes of pause and accent. 
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Thus the individual poet can so impose himself on his 
metre that Tennyson’s blank verse and Milton’s are like 
two different metres. Common octosyllabics (usually 
sneered at as “easy”) are strikingly distinct in each 
master’s hands, though in the poetaster’s they are all alike, 
and easy enough to write mediocrely. For the metre 
fluctuates with each pulse of a true poet’s emotion. 

At the outset of his remarks on diction, Mr. Beeching 
sets forth the important principle that all the words must be 
in the same key. Every poem has its own atmosphere, its 
individual mood; and the words used must be in tone 
with that atmosphere. This is an essential truth, wofully 
missed by the ordinary critic. Mr. Beeching might have 
said further, that each passage of a poem has its own 
character, to which the viction must be keyed up; nay, 
each line must have its keeping—and this not only in 
respect of sense, but in respect of sound. Even as every 
touch of colour laid in painting alters the touch laid 
before, so each word in poetry affects and is affected by 
the words in which it is set, alters and is altered by their 
contiguity. ‘‘Why not use another word? It would 
mean just the same,” says a critic. But the pitch would 
be discordant, on an alien level from the diction of the 
line or passage. Or there would be a jar in sound—the 
metre would give at that particular point, since words in 
poetry are not mere signs of expression, but also notes. 
The song is ‘to its own music chanted.” Mr. Beeching, 
after dealing excellently with key, the effects of associa- 
tion and imagery, proceeds to note the musical effect of 
words, but rather as regards the suggestion of concrete 
sound. Motion, he observes, may also be conveyed 
through words; which is obvious, since motion creates 
characteristic sounds. He instances Keats : 


Save for one ual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave. 


‘‘Much of the effect of this ma he says, ‘‘ depends 
upon the emphatic monosyllable ‘comes,’ which gives the 
impression of suddenness.” But there is a good deal 
more in it than this. We cannot here analyse all the 
complex effect ; a / sop there is a preponderance of 
long vowels, arranged for emphatic effect, and intercross- 
ing, which suggest the sough and changeful breathing of a 
tidal wave; there is the final liquid alliteration of ‘‘ one 
wind ”’; there is the mimetic word ‘‘gust.” And, with 
regard to ‘“‘comes,” the combination of ‘“‘m” and ‘“‘s” 
after the ‘‘o” produces a sound at once humming and 
sibilant, which, along with the sighful vowels of the con- 
text, admirably conveys the drone and whistle mingled 
with the varying spirit of the long wind. Another happy 
selection of Mr. Beeching’s is a verse from Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” in which an admirable picture of 
motion depends upon the monosyllabic verbs : 


May there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 

When that which drew out of the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Masters like Keats can suggest more than sound or 


motion—they can suggest even taste by the syllabification | 


of words. Take the 
and such lines as: 


anquet in “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 


Lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon,— 
or again : 

Jellies soother than the creamy curd. 
They dissolve in your mouth, you roll them on the tongue. 
In the last line it seems to be a mixture of alliteration 
with artfully smooth vowels. But in the first, besides the 
alliteration of soft sibilants in ‘‘lucent,”’ ‘‘ syrups,” “ cin- 
namon,” there is the assonance of short, mincing “i” 
sounds in ‘‘syrups,” “tinct,” ‘‘cinnamon,” which gives 
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the effect of delicate, in-drawn suction, such as is made by 
the lips in the luxurious imbibing of syrup dainties. To 
compare the aptly changeful sounds throughout Keats’s 
description of the banquet is a lesson in what a poet can 
do by syllabic ._-_ 

Undoubtedly he learned it from Spenser, who uses 
vowel assonances no less skilfully than alliteration of 
consonants. 


An American on Shakespeare. 


William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. (Macmillan.)_. 


WE are conscious of a distinct sense of disappointment in 
laying down Mr. Mabie’s stout and comely volume on 
Shakespeare. This is, within its limitations, a compli- 
ment. Innumerable Shakespearian books do not go so 
far as to disappoint us. They declare themselves froni the 
beginning vain, pretentious, trivial. They raise no hopes, 
and they dispel none. Mr. Mabie’s long, critical, and 
biographical study has, on the other hand, very great 
merits. Its tone, for instance, is charming; the delicate 
homage to the mother-land from over seas; the full reali- 
sation of all that Shakespeare has meant and means to 
history in the life of the spirit both of England and of 
America. It is charmingly written in suave, serene 
English, the English of a scholar and the thinker, erring, 
if anything, in a certain academic want of freshness, but 
never in the direction of provincialism or decivilisation. 
And it is eminently sound and reasonable in its judgment 
of the many vexed questions connected with the frag- 
mentary tale of Shakespeare’s earthly career and the 
development of his genius. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Mabie has studied the literary history very closely at first 
hand and from the documents. But he has made good 
use of those who have. He expresses his debt, in par- 
ticular, ‘‘to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. George 
Wyndham, Mr. Israel Gollancz, Prof. C. H. Herford, and 
Mr. A. W. Ward,” and we hold him to have steered, on 
the whole, a judicious course among the occasionally 
warring theories of those and other specialists. Certainly 
he slips occasionally, for one reason or another. Meres’ 
Palladis Tamia is twice quoted as Palladio Tamia. What 
does Mr. Mabie suppose the title to mean? It is a con- 
siderable exaggeration to say that at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign there were ‘‘no less than fifteen or eighteen play- 
houses in London.” A Londoner will smile at the con- 
fusion, pardonable enough in an American, between 
Whitechapel and Whitehall as the site of the great 
palace. Mr. Mabie thus describes the Shakespeare 
marriage bond ‘in the Edgar Tower at Worcester ”’: 


Three parishes within the diocese in which the con- 
tracting parties lived are, in accordance with the law 
and custom of the time, named in the bond, iu any one of 
which the marriage might have taken place. The regis- 
ters of two of the parishes have been searched without 
result ; the register of the third parish disappeared at the 
time of the fire which destroyed the church at Luddington 
in which it was kept. 


But Mr. Mabie has clearly never read the bond, although | 


it is printed in French’s Shakespeareana Genealogica and 
elsewhere. It does not mention Luddington or “three 
parishes” at all. It is, indeed, probable that in the 
marriage licence, which was a distinct document from the 
bond and has never been found, three parishes were, as 
was usual in such cases, named. But there was no real 
obligation for the marriage to take place in one of the 
three. Luddington is not a “ parish,” but a hamlet; and 
though it is true that there was a chapel there with a 
register, which was burnt, there is nothing to connect it 
with the bond or with Shakespeare, except a tradition 
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based on the statement of an “old lady,” and dating from 
1862. However, Mr. Mabie does not often mix up his 
authorities like this, and we have not come across any 
misapprehension of fact which vitally affects the value of 
the criticism of Shakespeare as a man and a writer, which 
is his primary object. , 

And the disappointment? Well, it lies in this, that after 
all Mr. Mabie has so little to tell us that is new about 
Shakespeare. He points out himself that his conclusions 
largely follow ‘‘the lines marked out years ago by Dr. 
Edward Dowden,” to whom, like all of us, he owes so much 
in the way of ‘‘suggestion and stimulus.” It is quite 
true. The portrait of Shakespeare which Mr. Mabie draws 
for us is, in all essentials, yet another reproduction of the 
familiar and admirable Dowden portrait, of which so many 
copies, more or less blurred or embroidered upon, to suit 
the fancy of the individual engraver, are already before 
the world. A typical quotation shall illustrate at once this 
point and the quality of Mr. Mabie’s writiag : 


In his life of sustained productivity Shakespeare passed 
through four periods: a period of apprenticeship, when 
he was learning both his trade and his art; a period of 
joyous and many-sided contact with the world and with 
men, during which he maie his approach to life; the 
period of the Tragedies, when he entered ivto life, 
sounded its depths of experience, and faced its problems ; 
and a = of reconciliation or meditation, when the 
tragic elements found their place in a comprehensive and 
beneficent order. Out of this rich and vital contact with 
life the poet came at last into a mood at once serene, 
grave and tender; he looked upon men with a deep and 
beautiful pity; fortitude under calamity, charity for 
human wenkness, faith in the power of human sweetness 
and purity, pervade the Romances and give them an 
interior beauty of which the exquisite poetry in which 
they are steeped seems only an outward vesture. That 
beauty was the reflection of a nature of great richness, 
which, through deep and searching experience, had at last 
found peace in a wide vision, a catholic spirit, and a 
reverent faith in purity, goodness and truth. 


Now, we are second to none in our admiration of the 
invaluable work done by Prof. Dowden in the field of 
Shakespearian criticism. He has told a great deal of the 
truth about Shakespeare; but we are sure he would be 
the last to claim to have told the whole truth, to be final, 
to have said everything there is to be said. Are there not 
still “two points in Hamlet’s soul” left for Gigadibs; 
‘“‘much music, excellent voice,’ still in the ‘‘myriad- 
minded man” for those who can make him speak? Of 
recent writers almost the only one who has endeavoured 
to come to close quarters with Shakespeare, and to see him 
face to face and not through the haze of the commentators, 
is Mr. Frank Harris, in those striking Saturday Review 
articles, the publication of which in book form is so 
——— promised and so persistently withheld. Side 

y side with Mr. Harris, Mr. Mabie, for all his charm and 
all his scholarship, can only appear fettered to tradition. 
We regret it. And the method contains in it the seed of 
its own punishment ; for it is but a step from the utterance 
of the conventional truth to that of the conventional 
untruth. How many predecessors does not Mr. Mabie 
follow in tracing the ‘tragic period” in Shakespeare’s 
work, among other causes, to “fierce dissensions between 
his personal friends in his own profession”—the ‘‘ War 
of the Theatres,” if you please! The ‘War of the 
Theatres” was admirable “copy” for both sides, a thing 
to roar over together in the congenial shades of ‘‘ The 
Dog, the Triple Tun”; where if Ben Jonson “ beat 
Marston and took his pistol from him,” it was assuredly 
sack and not satire that stung him. But it was not one of 
those things which drive poets to pessimism. Again, 
Mr. Mabie says : 


That he early formed the habit of exact observation his 
work shows in places innumerable. No detail of natural 
life escaped him; the plays are not only saturated with 
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the spirit of nature, but they are accurate calendars of 
natural events and phenomena; they abound in the most 
exact descriptions of those details of landscape, flora, and 
apimal life which a writer must learn at first hand, and 
which he can learn only when the eye is in the highest 
degree responsive. 
This is a very common statement, and a very imperfect 
approximation to the truth. No Elizabethan—not even 
Shakespeare—is ‘‘ saturated with the spirit of nature,” in 
the sense that he saw it as Gilbert ite, Wordsworth, 
Jefferies, and a score of others have taught us to see. 
And it is, perhaps, one of the unconsidered trifles still 
unsnapped up by the Autolyci of criticism, to show exactly 
how in Shakespeare the firsthand personal outlook on 
nature amalgamates with the traditional outlook on nature 
which, in common with his contemporaries, he inherited 
from belated medizeval writers. Did he, for instance, or 
did he not, think that the ‘‘ mortal touch” of a snake is 
in its ‘‘double tongue ” ? 

The book before us is liberally supplied with illustra- 
tions, of very unequal merit. For the reproductions of 
old maps and prints we have nothing but praise, and the 
pictures of modern Stratford are well enough, except of 
course for the distressing memorial fountain, and the 
‘streaky bacon’? memorial theatre. But more pains 
might have been taken to distinguish between the possibly 
authentic portraits and mere modern “‘ fakes” ; and some of 
the fancy pictures, such as those supposed to represent 

rformances of miracle plays, are out of place. We 
observe that the wood-cuts to ‘‘ Hycke-Scorner” once more 
do duty as representations of ‘‘ morality-players,” although 
it is surely notorious that they were originally engraved 
for quite a different work. What is the object of printing 
the titles of the full-page illustrations upon the sheets of 
thin paper put in to preserve them while the ink is still 
wet, ial destined ultimately to be removed by the binder? 


Oliver Cromwell, M.P. 


Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1644-1658. Collected and 
Edited by Charles L. Stainer. (Frowde. 6s.) 


THESE speeches by no means represent the sum total of 
Cromwell’s contributions to debate, which began probably 
in 1629; but the collection includes a great deal more than 
may be found, remodelled and reshaped, in the histories 
of the man and his times. It must be confessed that they 
are difficult reading, even apart from the extreme confusion 
of the text. Mr. Stainer sees reason to think that many 
of our MSS. are founded on shorthand versions; and the 
quality of the obscurities confirms the opinion, while the 
frequent reduplication of sentences seems to show that the 
stenographers reported in relays. For Cromwell was a 
rapid speaker, and would speak from two to three hours at 
a stretch. On the whole, the editor concludes that the 
text remaining does but little justice to ‘‘the man who 
seems to have been the greatest orator of his time.” 

Scholars and serious students of history apart, no one is 
likely to read consecutively the speeches reproduced here, 
though whatever modern punctuation and spelling and the 
insertion of bracketed glosses could do to make them clear 
and readable has been done with the skill of an adept and 
the devotion of anamateur. But travelling at large among 
the gigantic loose-limbed periods you may still find amid 
the clouds of their confusion something of the quality 
which in their speaker made for personal domination. 
Here from the debate on the appointment of a commander- 
in-chief from Ireland, in a passage of comparative simplicity, 
is sounded the tonic of almost every discourse : 

I do not think that God hath blessed this Army for the 
sake of any one man, nor has his presence been with it on 
any such ground; but that presence and blessing that 
God hath afforded this Army, it hath been of his own 
good pleasure and to serve his own turn. That presence 
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and blessing that he hath afforded us has been for his own 
name’s sake, he would do amongst the sons of 
men what seemed good in his eyes for the bringing of his 
glory and purpose to ; and upon this score has this 
Army undertaken all that it hath undertaken in the 

resence of God. It matters not who is our Commander- 
in-Chief if God be so; and if God be amongst us and his 

resence be with us it matters not who is our Commander- 
m-Chief. Truly I do believe that God hath so principled 
our Army that there is none amongst us [but] that if 
God set us out [under] any man, we should come to this, 
to submit to one another for the work’s sake. 


How he believed in religion as a sufficient motive 
power to countervail the absence of chivalrous traditions 
among the rank and file of the Parliamentary forces he 
tells at a later day with the frankness of an unconscious 
aristocrat : 

And I will deal plainly with you, I had a very worthy 
friend then, and he was a very noble person, and I know 
his memory is grateful to you all, Mr. John Hampden. 
At my first going out to the engagement I saw these men 
were beaten, and at every hand, I did indeed. And I 
desired him too, that he would make some addition to my 
Lord of Essex’s army [of] some new regiments, and I 
told him I would be serviceable to him in bringing such 
men [in] as I thought had a spirit that would do something 
in the work. This is very true that I tell you, God knows 
I lie not. Your troopers, said I, are most of them old 
decayed serving-men and tapsters and such kind of fellows, 
and, said I, their troopers are gentlemen’s sons, younger 
sons, persons of quality: do you think that the spirits of 
such base and mean fellows will ever be able to encounter 
gentlemen that have honour, courage, and resolution in 
them? Truly I pressed him in this manner conscientiously, 
and truly I did tell him, You must get men of spirit, — 
and take it not ill what I say, I.know you will not, ——of 
a spirit that is like to go as far as a gentleman will go, or 
else I am sure you will be beaten still. I told him so, I 
did truly. He was a wise and worthy person, and he did 
think that I talked a good notion but an impracticable 
one. Truly I told bim I could do something in it. I did 
so. And truly I must needs say that to you, impute it to 
what you please, I raised such men as had the fear of God 
before them, and made some conscience of what they did. 
And from that day forward I must say to you that they 
were never beaten; wherever they engaged the enemy 
they beat them continually. 

And whatever the subject upon which for the moment he 
finds himself engaged—the title of his office, the machina- 
tions of the Papists, the iniquities and treacheries of the 
Spaniard —there is the same conviction of his own 
righteousness, the same insistence that his word shall carry 
conviction home to his hearers’ hearts. First he enunciates 
what he has to tell them; then he teljs it, with infinite 
repetition ; he proves and confirms it with protestation— 
“T do” and “I say”—and abundant appeal to the 
Deity. He must have worn down opposition and broken 
the back of incredulity by sheer weight of words and 
vehement asseveration. 


Falaise for the Philistine. 


Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror. By Anna Bowman 
Dodd. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Our author’s title-page mentions several preceding works 
and an ‘ Etcetera.” Among the former we instance Jn 
and Out of Three Normandy Inns (which suggests what in 
Germany is called a Bierreise, in England a ‘“ gin-crawl”’), 
On the Broads, and Cathedral Days. Mrs. Dodd, is there- 
fore, we presume, an adept at the glorified guide-book. 
Falaise is her latest example. It deals, firstly, with the 
author’s drive from the Normandy coast to the city of 
horse-fairs and William the Conqueror. We are taken 
along in her char-a-banc, so to speak—a native vehicle 
from which we look down, observing the humours of the 
road. Mrs. Dodd’s attitude is that of the American 
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spectator who writes for the American tourist. She 
transcribes the peasant life, not as a Millet, a Zola, or 
Max Liebermann, but, rather, as a “ bright” person 
spending idle hours in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park. We accept the attitude and pass on to the horse- 
fair, which is in full swing as she arrives. Here follows 
some rather good reporting. The horse-fair is done the 
justice that so often illumines the encyclopeediac columns 
of the American newspaper. We are treated to the 
‘ bright ” letter-writing that is so special to Transatlantic 
journalism. Facility is its key-note; it is a trifle florid, 
and gay with flourishes ; nor is it entirely reliable; but it 
amuses, and will do till the occasion arises for something 
more serious and—we say it in all humility—masculine. 

After the drive to the horse-fair, and the horse-fair 
itself, we reach the story of Arlette and her lover, Duke 
Robert of Normandy. From these two sprang the Con- 
queror. Mrs. Dodd retells this romance of Falaise quite 
prettily, though assuming always that Arlette and Robert 
are of the same family as the puppets that play at chivalry 
in the pages of the American romanticists. They weren’t, 
we make bold to say; and Mr. Maurice Hewlett, better 
than anybody near at hand, could saywhy. Nevertheless, 
our guide makes a very pretty story of it: tells us how 
Arlette would only go up to the castle in state, with an 
escort of mounted knights, and by the great gateway; 
and how her lover loved no other but the mother of his 
little Willie. He went off to the Crusades after seven 
years of it, and Madame Arlette married a nobleman when 
he died, and bore two sons. After Robert, the story of 
Falaise is one of siege and battery. The English came 
and went, Normans and French exchanged mighty blows 
over its masonry. Henry V. conquered it, and Talbot 
(the ancestor of him who first provided us with rubber- 
tyred hansoms) built a tower and called in decorators to 
take the chill off the cold stone. Mrs. Dodd explains 
these matters very satisfactorily, and then presents us 
with a final section that tells us how Henry Quatre came 
here, and after him the great Napoleon, who was serenaded 
by the townspeople. ‘These innocents thought they were 
giving pleasure to the hero; they sang ‘‘Ou peut-on étre 
mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?’’ and Napoleon set his 
guards upon them and made them stop. 

History, a horse-fair, and a few discursions on the archi- 
tecture of one of the most picturesque of cities, make up 
Falaise. Also there are other things in the book, such 
as an occasional mixed metaphor (the penalty of ready- 
writing), and certain slipshod statements that cause the 
immaculate reviewer to bristle. Falaise and Guibray, we 
read, are practically one town, “yet does Guibray, with 
peculiar antique pride, unknown in modern suburban districts, 
maintain its separateness.” Has Mrs. Dodd never heard 
of Huntingdon and Godmanchester, Windsor and Eton, 
Hamburg and Altona, St. Gallen and St. Fiden? Far 
from being “ unknown,” the custom is quite common. 
There is Mayence and—but why multiply the endless 
examples? On page 104 we meet a gentleman who 
was advised to drown his sorrows ‘in the bowl, that, 
like remorse, reserves its worst dregs for an uncertain to- 
morrow.” ‘This is far too subtle. On page 116 a piece of 
“fine writing” depicts Arlette as in a state of nudity, 
whereas we are sure she was dressed. On page 188 it 
seems rather silly to describe the erection of some of the 
masterpieces of Norman architecture by William as a 
seizure with “the building mania of his age.” Building 
mania applies more properly to sky - scrapers. Mrs. 
Dodd rather revels in such laxities, though severe 
enough when seeking an effect. It is rather absurd of 
her to follow such an idyll as the love-story of Arlette and 
Duke Robert with her “child of sin—yes, of shame” 
(page 162). While we will not enter into the “sin,” Mrs. 
Dodd’s lyrical pages are our best supports in disputing the 
“shame.” As narrative and as history Fulaise is rather 
strained, but it makes an interesting enough guide-book. 
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Prose Fritters. 


The Life Romantic: Including the Love-Letters of the King. 
By Richard Lo Gullienne. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Tats cannot be the serious book which Mr. Le Gallienne 
recently bade us expect from him. We should describe 
it as being composed of ‘ prose fancies,”’ strung on a thin 
story. These fancies range in length from phrases to 
paragraphs, from paragraphs to poems, from poems to the 
introduced writings of Mr. Pagan Wasteneys and his 
friends. The “ Love-Letters of the King” are read by 
Wasteneys to Adeline Wood in a restaurant. The story, 
as a story, is nearly trash. We are to pretend that 
Pagan Wasteneys, a modern rich young poet, is so 
tortured io his enslavement to a Madonna-like girl named 
Meriel that he pursues her to Provence, to shoot her 
with a revolver and purchase freedom in death. He 
calls shooting a “sudden lash of flame on her white 
breast.” However, he is lured into a day’s butterfly- 
hunting, and finding that he can buy wine at forty centimes 
the litre, he falls to quoting Omar, and his murderous 
enterprise loses the name of action. The book is a tissue 
of fancies to which the story often appears to be merely 
irrelevant. In one of his pursuits of Meriel, Pagan 
Wasteneys journeys from London to a Devonshire fishing 
village on the barest chance of finding her. But, of course, 
she is there, playing on her violin on a moonlit balcony, 
her instrument filling the sky “ with tall summoning angels 
of passion, with flocks of little birds warbling desire, and 
silver butterflies of flitting hope.” Listening, and recog- 
nising her soul’s call to his own soul, he meditates : 

O for an answer to that call—no verbal, mortal cry, no 
intermediate symbolic articulation in some provincial 
human tongue, but some essential cry of the very soul and 
body of things. Properly, there is only one verb for love. 
It is not amo. It is not aimer. It is not the softest Italian 
verb. No printed language of man knows it. But the 
violin knows it, even the sea knows it. The rose is it, and 
the look of a man’s eyes into a woman’s is it, and 
the look of a woman’s eyes back again is it. But no man 
or woman can say it, in any language that endures. Only 
a violin, and a nightingale, and a woman talking in her 
—_ can be trusted to say it—as alone it can worthily be 
said. 

Of such prose fritters Mr. Le Gallienne can give us any 
quantity. They please and tire by turns. They tire most ina 
story which is continually being adjourned for these light 
refreshments. Very characteristic is the title of Chapter VI., 
‘*A Moon-Bath.” ‘‘ Wasteneys walked the two moonlit 
miles of country road to his old home in an ecstasy of 
purification. ‘Yes! nature is moral,’ he said to himself, 
‘nature is terribly pure and sane. But how sweet to be 
pure and sane!’” We are glad that for “But” Waste- 
neys learned to say “And.” Although it is necessary to 
go on laughing a good deal at Mr. Le Gallienne, it is just 
as a go on admitting that his fancies and his 
lore are his own, and that he possesses a clear, 
engaging style. Take a passage at random : 

Who are you that shall dictate to the mysterious soul 
of another? The soul of man takes strange fancies. It is 
apt to lay up its treasure in little precarious heavens, the 
heavenliness of which others cannot understand. A little 
child, perhaps, shall be its heaven. The child dies—or 
lives on to break your heart. It is true that Parliament is 
still open to you. Many sounding things remain to be 
done. The gates of other people’s heavens are hospitably 
thrown open. But where is your little child ? 

There still remains much beauty, much music, in the 
world—but it all belongs to other people. Your beauty 
has withered, your music has ceased. The heaven has 
enough stars for us all—but what if the tiny star on which 
we had set our hearts has shot down the gulf of space 
some November night, and shines for us no more, is 
perhaps lying somewhere, a cinder, on the iron floor of the 
universe ? 


There is not much in them, but the sentences sing together. 
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Australian Actualities. 


Pages Peer the Journal of a Queensland Squatter. By Oscar 
de Satgé. (Hurst & Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Any book dealing at first hand with the early days of the 
settlement of Australia is certain of a welcome nowadays, 
even though it have nothing to recommend it beyond its 
mere value as a record of fact. Mr. de-Satgé’s volume is 
such a record, and little more; he has no literary skill, 
none of the quality which makes people and places live. 
Perhaps, in a sense, the narrative gains by the writer’s 
obvious limitations. One never suspects him of heightening 
effects or juggling with figures, so that when he tells us 
that a certain estate carried a quarter of a million sheep 
we accept the statement as bare truth. He was in the 
rough-and-tumble of the first period of the pioneering of 
Queensland, and with the aid of a little imagination we 
get a sufficiently clear impression of what the work and its 
results were like. 

Mr. de Satgé set out in 1853 with his brother for 
Melbourne. The journey occupied ninety days, and the 
diet consisted mainly of sali pork. Mr. de Satgé does not 
appear to have had the gold fever badly, although it was 
that which first turned his eyes towards Victoria. Instead 
of securing a claim, he took a clerkship in the office of the 
Chief Commissioner of - Goldfields, with a salary of two 
hundred pounds a year, and what he calls “a gratuity of 
one henloed a year for house rent.” In the following 
year he was ordered to Bendigo, where the 


Gold Office was .. . the resting place—previous to its 
being sent away by escort once a week to Melbourne—of 
many a ton of alluvial gold, and many a celebrated nugget, 
some of which I have handled weighing over 16 lbs. of 
pure gold without quartz. 


But soon the allurements of the pastoral life prevailed 
over the arid and hot existence of the mining camp, and 
Mr. de Satgé went north to Moreton Bay. At the Glen- 
lyon station he first began to gain experience of flocks 
and herds. It was not, however, until 1861 that he 
undertook the stocking and development of a large tract 
of land in Central Queensland, known as the Peak Downs. 


Free selection and its accompanying dismemberment 
have, I understand, since played havoc with that fine 
country; but in the days I speak of—the good old days 
of squatting—we were all happy in working early and 
late—managers, overseers, and men—for the employ we 
served in. The selector had not sprung up as a thorn in 
the squatter’s side, nor was the ‘‘Sundowner”’ the institu- 
tion he has since become in the country—viz., the man 
who travels from station to station asking for rations and 
for work, the second of which he heartily prays he may 
not get. 

In this district Mr. de Satgé remained for fifteen years; 
making money for his owners, and disposing, to great 
advantage, of various stations he had formed on the 
estate. 

_ Of the adventures of Bush life Mr. de Satgé tells some 
interesting stories, the best, perhaps, being an experience 
of his own with the notorious Frank Gardiner, a great 
bushranger of his day : 


One day, returning from one of the many trips I had 
to make to Rockhampton on station business, I met first, 
near Apis Creek, a man who then called himself James 
Christie ; he was riding a very fine brown horse, and was 
crossing the road before me, making towards a camp that 
had a lot of timber stacked about it. As the man was 
a stranger, [ caught bim up and entered into conversa- 
tion with him, aud he proved, though shy, affable and 
fairly communicative, asking me to get off my horse and 
have a cup of tea with his “‘ old woman,” who turned 
out to be a pretty little person, though silent and demure. 
Having asked him if he would sell the brown horse, he 
referred me to his wife as the owner, when she at once 
said nothing would induce her to sell him. I little knew 
then the “‘romance of the road” that was attached to 
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that ut brown horse. . . . On another occasion when 
camping there, I remember giving into Christie’s charge 
for the night a saddle-bag with a considerable sum in 
notes and gold, that I was about to pay into the Rock- 
hampton Bank, which he kept quite safe for me. 
Twelve months later James Christie was arrested as Frank 
Gardiner, and was convicted at Sydney, his late guest 
being called as a witness to identify him. 

Mr. de Satgé was active in the parliamentary life of his 
colony, and sat as M.L.A. for Claremont. He has a 
particularly interesting chapter on the initiation of re- 
sponsible government, which indicates very clearly the 
quickness and readiness of Englishmen to make use of the 
best material at their command. 

The life of a squatter in the days of Australia’s youth 
was a life of, hard work, of infinite kindliness, of some 
danger, and often of much profit. Its simplicity was the 
simplicity of a patriarchal community, and its ways were 
the ways of those who return to the oldest of occupations. 
One cannot read such a book as this without being carried 
away to pastures which were made to bear flocks innu- 
merable for the building up of a great race. But the 
history of these pioneers has yet to be written. 








Other New Books. 


Tne Goop Man o 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Caartes Wuirtvuck. 


This book stands very much by itself. Not often nowadays 
do we find an original idea worked out with such intel- 
lectual zest. Mr. Whittuck’s aim is to piece together, and 
restore, a portrait of the good man as he was described 
or conceived of in the didactic literature of the eighteenth 
century. It is not, however, a dramatic portrait that he 
seeks to make ; rather, he wishes to compile a scientifically 
correct catalogue of abstract qualities. He works from 
the living portraits of the Spectator of Fielding and 
of Lessing to an ethical description. Sometimes he works 
from less dramatic material, as when he draws data from 
Law’s Serious Call, Voltaire’s Candide, and Johnson’s 
Rasselas. To all these sources he goes for clues to the 
eighteenth century man’s notion of what a good man 
should be. It is an inquiry that is hardly calculated 
to interest the general reader, who is content to study 
eighteenth century ideals loosely in detached figures like 
those of Sir Roger de Coverley, Parson Adams, Allworthy, 
and Rasselas without attempting «a synthesis so difficult 
and technical as that which Mr. Whittuck tries to erect. 
And, indeed, we doubt whether Mr. Whittuck has suffi- 
ciently condescended even to his elect readers. His book 
rather resembles a wall to which the coping-stones have 
yet to be added. In his preface he says: “All... . that 
this work attempts to do is to give a clue to the thoughts 
of the men of that age. The comparison of those thoughts 
with the ideals of goodness and wisdom now prevalent has 
advisedly been left to be undertaken by the reader.” But 
it is just this comparison that is needed to finish the book. 
There is nothing more fatiguing than a complex inquiry 
which we follow with patience only to find that we are 
unable to combine anh apply the results. This process 
may well be as difficult as the inquiry itself, and it is so 
in the case before us. A large comparison between the 
ideals of goodness which appealed to eighteenth century 
writers and readers and rm which are upheld to-day 
would have been crucially interesting ; but to ask the reader 
to make it for himself is to ask too much. We are left at 
the end of a rope; and the excellence of the rope, its 
closely-knit fibre, and honest strength, make our dis- 
appointment the greater. Yet Mr. Whittuck’s book is 
one to which no student of the eighteenth century ought 
to be a stranger. Its incidental clarities and illustrations 
can be appreciated even by those who will not bend to 
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understand its closely-knit plan. The description of 
the “good man” which Mr. Whittuck distils from 
Fielding’s works (it will be found on EP. 89-91) is a 
faithful and uncommon piece of work, although to the 
general reader it may quite possibly seem dry and wordy. 
(Allen. 6s.) 


ConcerNInG CHILDREN. By C. P. (Srerson) Gruman. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman is a woman of 
very unusual common-sense and clearheadedness. She is 
also a very good practical writer. In this book she subjects 
to unsentimental analysis a number of hoary conventions 
whose age she does not permit to be any protection 
whatever, and the result is that one comes out of the pages 
in a state of dazed bewilderment mingled with irritation 
that the world has gone on so long without the wisdom of 
Mrs. (Stetson) Gilman coming earlier to make it sensible. 
The particular object of the author is to get children’s 
training on a more reasonable basis, and to do this she 
has first to destroy old illusions. For example: obedience. 
The ordinary parent is under the impression that she 
knows better than her children and should exact compliance 
with her rule. But Mrs. (Stetson) Gilman is not at all 
sure of this. She shows that obedience vitiates a child's 
independence, keeps it weak in mind and formal and 
unoriginal in cut; and to exact it is, moreover, a form of 
self-indulgence in the parent. ‘The habit of obedience 
forced . . . tends to make us a he'pless mob, mere sheep, 
instead of wise, free, strong individuals,” and so forth. 
That is the kernel of this very interesting book. It looks 
traditions in the face with twentieth-century eyes and finds 
them wanting, and says so with excellent emphasis and 

ood-humour. Children have had many champions of 
ate years, but none better than Mrs. (Stetson) Gilman. 
But we wish we could understand the mysterious intricacies 
of her name. (Putnams.) 


By Davip Ranpati-Mactver 
Lisyan Notes. anp AntHony WILKIN. 
This is an interesting narrative of very valuable anthro- 
pological researches in Algeria, undertaken by the authors 
in the spring of 1900, and is illustrated by handsome 
plates of Berber pottery and Berber facial types. The 
expedition, due to the suggestion of Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
was designed to collect such information about the Berber 
tribes of Algeria as should solve the moot point regarding 
their early connexion with pre-historic Egyptian civilisa- 
tion. It was known that the Egyptian monuments showed 
the Libyans as a white, blue-eyed, fair-haired race; and 
it is now known that blonde types occur among the 
Berbers. These Berbers, known of old as Libyans, Numi- 
dians, and Mauri, or Moors, may be pretty safely identified 
also with the Amorites (Hebrew ’emdri), who were probably 
an Eastern branch of them. The close connexion with 
Egypt suggested by the monuments, and borne out by 
history, has been pushed back further by the discovery of 
a pre-historic Egyptian civilisatioa, the pottery of which 
resembled some in use among the Kabyle Berbers. Was 
this early civilisation Libyan in origin? Were the people 
themselves a Libyan race? ‘To answer these questions 
the authors set out for Algeria. % 
Their results are elaborately recorded in this book. It 
may be said in general that their examination of Berber 
— has led them to answer chiefly in the negative. 
hey rather infer that Berber and Egyptian drew from 
common centres of influence; one perhaps in or near 
Egypt, the other somewhere in the Agean—perhaps 
Crete. Egypt, lying midway, passed on the influence to 
the Berbers. But for more explicit statement the book 
should be consulted, which wal repays reading by its 
incidental information, apart from the main purpose. 
(Macmillan. 20s. net.) 
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Sanps oF SAHARA. By Maxwett SomMERVILLE. 


This is a book which one should read, and execrate the 
writer. It is a record of travel through the Sahara, vid 
Syracuse and Algiers, a principal object being to see the 
splendid remains of Roman cities excavated in the desert 
sands. The writer has seen a large number of supremely 
interesting things, which he relates in a way supremely 
uninteresting when it is not actually exasperating. His 
style is a happy compromise between that of a third-rate 
guide-book and a third-rate—American—reporter. More- 
over, he has American humour in an acute form, and is 
seldom long without a paroxysm of it. In one place he 
makes the extraordinary statement that he saw an assembly 
of monkeys, in a natural forest-temple, engaged in public 
worship— evidently engaged in worship.” But what led 
him to this conclusion, what acts made their worship so 
‘‘evident” a fact to him—and his native guide—he does 
not record ; he is too busy making bad jokes. We may, 
however, quote his description of ‘‘ Dionysius’ Ear” at 
Syracuse—a cave said to be the actual structure of the 
famous Sicilian tyrant, for eavesdropping on his prisoners : 

The man. . . took a sheet of letter-paper, and stand- 
ing within the portal of the ear, struck the eige of the 
paper with the forefioger of his right hand—once, twice, 
thrice ; each light tap was repeated through the orifices 
of that stone ear as though it had been a blow with a 
heavy sledge-hammer on the roof of an iron house. He 
then rattled the paper slightly, and that feeble sound . . . 
was augmented a million-fold, reverberating through the 
vaults above and beyond, like the crash and roll of 
thunder. He whistled, spoke, and called; thousands of 
stentorian voices repeated every sound. 

It is a book to be read for its record of facts and sights 
—if you can. (Lippincott Company. } 


ANIMALS oF AFRICA. By H. A. Brypen. 


This volume, which forms the second in ‘‘The Library 
for Young Naturalists,” under the general editorship of 
Mr. Aflalo, fulfils its object concisely and well. For a 
work not intended to be exhaustive, Mr. Bryden has 
succeeded in including a vast amount of information, and 
he has presented it in an entertaining and simple manner. 
The book is divided into five parts, dealing respectively 
with Mammals, Birds, Reptiles and Amphibians, Fishes, 
and Invertebrates. Most boys, we imagine, will turn 
with the greatest interest to the quaint and less known 
creatures with which the author deals—to such possible 

ets as the lemur and the meerkat. Of the latter Mr. 
ryden writes : 

I knew a young English girl at the Cape who hada 
meerkat, of which she was very fond. Sometimes she 
would take it out into the veld. She teases it occasionally 
by imitating, as she could perfectly, the croak of a vulture. 
At this sound the little fellow was terrified, and snuggled 
uP into her neck, as if to beg protection from that dreaded 

oe. 
These animals, Mr. Bryden adds, ‘‘ would be welcomed 
in many a family.” The section dealing with Birds is 
particularly interesting, and so untechnical as to present 
no difficulties to the youngest naturalist. 

Mr. Caldwell’s illustrations to the volume are particu- 
larly good and full of character. If the din of war has 
not frightened them into temporary retirement, many of 
these creatures must have been a source of infinite amuse- 
ment to tired men in South Africa. Half-a-dozen jumping 
shrews, for instance, should serve to keep a whole regi- 
ment in good humour. (Sands. 6s.) 


The coming national commemoration of Alfred the 
Great at Winchester has inspired Mr. Warwick H. Draper 
to write a handy and scholarly little book of studies of 
the “‘ Mirror of Princes.” First we have a biographical 
sketch, and then seven essays dealing with such subjects 
as Alfred’s Legislation, his Local Government, his work 
as a Man of Letters, his Burial Place, &c. There is also 
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a Supplement, enumerating the materials for a History of 
Alfred, and a Bibliography of works on the subject. 
Within 136 pages Mr. Draper has packed, without re- 
course to dryasdust conciseness, an immense amount of 
information and useful guidance. The illustrations are 
strikingly interesting, including as they do careful draw- 
ings of Alfred’s Jewel, the thirteenth-century portrait of 
Alfred from the Chronicle of Matthew of Paris, views of 
Athelney and the Vale of the White Horse, &c. 

The military and expert side of the operations in the 
recent Ashanti trouble is admirably set forth in Captain 
Harold C. J. Biss’s book The Relief of Kumassi (Methuen, 
6s.). Captain Biss writes as an eye-witness and partaker of 
the eventful march to Kumassi, and of the relief. Many 
of his pages are thrilling, as, for instance, those in which 
he describes the storming of Kokofu with its running 
fight. The author writes like a good soldier and a good 
fellow, and lights up a story in which gruesome incidents 
abound with many a humorous interlude. His native 
boy, “‘ Dan Leno,” is an admirable foil. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have issued a new edition (at 
3s. 6d. net) of Mr. Arthur H. Beavan’s Popular Royalty, a 
budget of anecdotes about royal personages which some 
of our readers will remember. ‘The book appears as 
originally issued, hence Queen Victoria is written of as 
though she were living. On one occasion, when the 
Queen heard a great deal of laughing among her ladies- 
in-waiting, she inquired the cause, and was told that Miss 
H--—— had been dancing a jig. Miss H—— was forth- 
with ordered to come and dance her jig before the Queen. 
When she had done, the Queen said: ‘ Now, you must 
select a present. No one ever dances before royalty 
without being rewarded. What would you like?” Miss 
H—— hesitated, and then archly said: ‘ Mr. ’s head 
in a charger!” The Queen was much amused, and next 
day a splendid black horse arrived for Miss H , with 
the message that since the Queen could not gratify Miss 
H——’s whole wish, she sent the “charger” minus the 
politician’s head. 

In the ‘Great Masters’? series (Bell) the work of 
Piero della Francesca is the subject of a study by Mr. 
W. G. Waters, who brings a strikingly earnest spirit to 
his researches into a rather hidden corner of Italian art. 
The reproductions of Francesca’s paintings and frescoes 
are, however, in themselves sufficient to whet the reader’s 
curiosity, and in Mr. Waters he will find an excellent 
guide. 

Tne Official Year-Book of the Church of England for 1901 
is issued this week by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. In the preface the editor deplores the con- 
tinued scarcity of candidates for Holy Orders, but can 
assign no cause for it. 

In Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys, by the Rev. D. Butler 
(A. & C. Black, 1s. 6d. net.), we have a very thorough, 
well-packed survey of Scottish cathedrals, monastic and 
collegiate buildings and parish churches built between 
1047 and 1560. The author’s arrangement of his material 
could hardly be more scientific. 














Fiction. 


Mr. Stockton and Two Others. 


A Bicycle of Cathay. By Frank R. Stockton. (Harpers. 6s.)~ 
The New Schoolmaster. By Arnold Golsworthy. (Pearson.) 
Georgie. By 8S. E. Kiser. (Unwin.) 

Writtnc books, we should imagine, has ceased to resemble 
work to Mr. Stockton. Once he gave the impression of 
seeking a comic idea with some diligence and extracting 
all the fun possible before passing on to the next. Those 
were the good days, the crowning glory of which was 7'he 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. But they 
have gone; and in their place we have the new period, 
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when it seems too much trouble to wagon energy on 
writing, and page follows page automatically. Zhe Associate 
Hermits, which we seem to have read only the other day, 
was like that; and now here is 4 Bicycle of Cathay, in 
which the author’s exertions are still further to seek. Not 
that the book is exactly bad. It is not: it is suavely 
entertaining, and credible enough; but it wasn’t worth 


_ doing so slightly—either wholeheartedly and comically, or 


not at all. Mr. Stockton must be whimsical, or we have 
no place for him. Without fancy his small beer is too 
intensely small. » 

A young schoolmaster takes a cycling vacation, riding 
whither his machine likes. It leads him among various 
young women, and in the end he finds one to marry. Inci- 
dentally he becomes possessed of a bear. That is all. 
It is too exiguous. Mr. Stockton has such charm that we 
are never wholly disappointed ; but a book like this is play- 
ing pranks with one’s reputation. 

e find another schoolmaster, also recounting his ad- 
ventures in the first person singular, in Mr. Arnold 
Golsworthy’s volume. Mr. Golsworthy is a humorist of 
a more resolute brand than Mr. Stockton. ‘“‘ Your laughter 
or your life!” he seems to say, as he levels his jokes at 
one’s head. Such humour too!—the variety that was 
once called new, but now seems older than mirth. The 
New Master tells the story of his experiences in a private 
school; and the expected always happens. The principal 
is named Dr. Bunderby. Could it have been anything 
else? Miss Bunderby,.who physics the boys, is hideously 
plain. How could a professional humorist have made her 
beautiful? (Besides, the English sense of fun would not 
have tolerated the caricature.) The boys are referred to 
by the author as ruffians. Tae new French master kisses 
Miss Bunderby. ‘Tue hero’s dignity comes out.of a lesson 
on Roman history, with ‘a spavined base.” There are 
boys who will find this book hardly less of a delight than 
Stalky § Co. But it seems to us very poor stuff, especially 
as we fancy that the author might, had he liked, have 
made a genuine thing. 

Boy nature of a kind dear to American readers is to be 
found in Georgie. Georgie is the precocious, observant, 
cynical historian who figures in comic papers in this 
country as ‘‘ Our Office Boy,” and detects and exposes the 
meanness of his employers. His first notable appearance 
in literature was in Habberton’s 4A Bad Boy’s Diary, a 
work to which Mr. Kiser seems to be indebted. We 
fancy also that Mr. Kiser is not unacquainted with 
Huntly’s Mr. and Mrs. Spoopendyke; for we seem to 
recognise many of Mr. Spoopendyke’s lineaments in the 
figure of Georgie’s father, who is the central character of 
the book. This amusing impostor and very human 
creature is cleverly presented, but a little of him goes a 
long way, and one can get ‘heartily tired of his exploits 
unless they are taken in homeopathic doses. Here is a 
specimen, Paw is playing golf : 

Then paw struck with all his Mite, and Uncle wesley 
sed it was A good thing that part of the state was fassened 
down or they mite of been a land Slide. 

After Uncle wesley got the Links in good condition 
again he gave paw another chance, and paw struck like he 
Intended to brake the ball into all Kinds of pieces. Then 
maw came out from Behind a tree about as thick around 


as one of the Golf clubs and says: 
‘Paw, wait. Ill send Georgie home for The garden 


spade.”’ 
a? What do you want it for?” paw ast, looking at the 
ball, Kind of saprised that it was there yet. 
** Becos you can Dig up the sod a good deal quicker and 
— with it than you Can with that club,” maw told 
im. 
That is the style. Mr. Kiser is by no means a Max 
Adeler; but he will amuse the very simple. We might 
add that such is the popularity expected in this country 
for this work, that the book is issued also by another 
firm under the title Zhe Pu Papers. 
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The Monster. By SteplLen Crane. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


Iv Mr. Crane had written ncthing else, this book would 
have wrested from the world an acknowledgment of his 
curious, searching gifts, and would have made him a 
reputation. Not that he is wholly represented here. The 
Crane of Zhe Open Boat, of Maggie, of Death and the 
Child, of The Red Badge of Courage, is absent, or only 


fugitively present; but the quick, nervous, prehensile’ 


mind that in an instant could select the vital characteristics 
of any scene or group, is notably here; and here also in 
superabundance is the man’s grim fatalism, his saturnine 
pleasure in exhibiting (with bitter, laughing mercilessness) 
the frustrations of human efforts, the absurd trifles which 
decide human destiny. There is one story, for example, 
“Twelve o'Clock,” which tells how a young cowboy’s 
excitement on hearing a cuckoo-clock for the first time led 
indirectly to murder—all done with perfect credibility. 
Nothing but a kind of savage impatience with the acci- 
dentalism of the scheme of things could have caused a man 
to set down this particular story ; but it is finely done—a 
triumph of narrative art. ‘The Blue Hotel’ is another 
excellent piece of work—the history of a quarrelsome night 
and its fatal issue—a nocturne in blood and whisky, with 
a curious thread of grotesque running through it, and a 
very peculiar knowledge of human nature in every line. 
The question, ‘“‘Is it worth while?” had better, perhaps, 
not be asked. To our mind the art justifies it. ‘The 
Monster” itself, the title-story, has been praised in 
_ America with that warmth of praise for which the country 
is famous; but it is not better than ‘‘The Blue Hotel.” 
It is, however, an amazing story, with deeper interest, and 
the question, ‘Is it worth while?” is far less likely 
to be put. ‘ Manacled” is an exercise in the horrible 
that does not quite succeed. ‘“ His New Mittens” 
belongs rightly to Whilomville Stories. The last story of 
all, ‘*An Illusion in Red and White,” is a very delicate 
piece of gruesomeness. Altogether, the book is intensely 
alive and intelligent, and not by any means the kind of 
thing for nervous folk or for the “ art-for-anything-elso’s- 
sake-but-art”’ school. 


Love and Honour. By M. E. Carr. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Tuts dignified and respectable, but rather pedestrian, 
novel by a new writer deals with military society in 
Westphalia just after the elevation of Jerome to the 
Westphalian throne. Heinz von Ostenburg, the peerless 
hero, is described in a passage which in its careful conven- 
tionality is typical of the whole book : 

Ostenburg took the vacant seat at Duclos’ side. In 
some inexplicable way the company, brilliant as it was, 
had shrunk into insignificance since his entrance . . . The 
grey eyes were set deeply under thick brows, the nose was 
straight with finely-cut nostrils, the chin well moulded, 
the mouth curled scornfully and lined at the corners. 
There were lines, too, about the eyes, and the whole 
expression in repose was rather disdainful, though some- 
times, as now, a rarely brilliant smile lit it almost to 
beauty. But even smiling the face was bard to read, and 
one grew curious to know what lay bebind it. 

It will be perceived that Ostenburg belongs to a well- 
known species. 
supposes to have been guillotined in the Terror; but, 
needless to say, Anais arrives duly in Cassel as the wife 
of a fighting husband. Mutual recognition follows; the 
lady virtuously repulses, but is conquered. The husband 
recks not of his dishonour till the moment when his wife, 
dying in the retreat from Moscow, breathes with her pale 
lips the name “ Heinz.” Then there is a duel, and 
Heinz, as he thinks, kills the husband. It is a little 


characteristic of the author that she cannot finish the 
plot without committing the husband to a false death, 
from which he rises again to the detriment of the hero. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue FRoBISHERS. By S. Barina Goutp. 


Mr. Baring Gould’s twentieth novel (or about) finds 
him weaving a story of modern manners in the district 
known as the Staffordshire Potteries. Joan, the heroine, is 
disclosed at the opening in a bye-road pitying her horse, 
which has an ugly “raw on the shoulder.” When the 
inevitable young man appears Joan talks like this: “I 
cannot possibly replace the saddle and remount him. So 
I shall have to walk all the way to Pendabury House in a 
riding-skirt—and only a lady knows how laborious that 
is.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Cavurca or Humaniry. By D. C. Murray. 


A list of twenty-four books from Mr. Murray's own pen, 
and three in collaboration, faces the title-page of The 
Church of Humanity, which is mainly about John Manger. 
In the beginning he is a “professional jack-pudding,”’ 
which, according to the leunel Dr. Brewer, is “ a buffoon 
who performs pudding tricks, such as swallowing a certain 
number of yards of black-pudding.” Dreadful trade! 
In the beginning Manger is that and a clown in a 
travelling canvas theatre. The pages deal mainly with 
unhappy things, including drunkenness and murder. In 
the end Manger is a preacher of the Gospel—and about 
to suffer a still greater change. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Batasr. By Myra Sway. 


Ballast, we are told, is ‘‘but a synonym for trouble,” 
and trouble and grief enough are to be found in this tale 
of modern life. It is the story of two step-sisters, “‘ the 
elder cursed with the hereditary millstone of druoken- 
ness.” The younger sacrifices herself and her lover in the 
task of trying to save her sister. On the title-page is a 
quotation from Schopenhauer, but the wedding march is 
threatened at the end. (Longmans. 6s.) 


Hartaw or SEnpDLeE. By Joun W. Granam. 


“ There is no plot in this simple history of country-folk,” 
says the narrator. He is not a Harlaw of Sendle, but 
“‘as my great-grandfather Anthony came first to this 
home, which now owns me as lord, the name of Denton of 
Holly Lodge is sufficiently known.” The sub-title is: 
** Passages Relating chiefly to the Family of that Name in 
Strathclyde, collected out of the note-books of Thomas 
Denton, Esquire, of Eselby.” (Blackwood. 63.) 


Tue Satvation SEEKERS. By Noe. AINSLIE. 


A novel in which various religious problems play a part. 
Some of the scenes are laid in Valentia, off the coast of 
Kerry. The book is divided into five parts : 


Salvation by Circumstance. 


- », Action. 

. » Seeking. 
= ,», Suffering. 
a », Love. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 


A Woman oF YESTERDAY. By Caroutne A. Mason. 


A novel with a strong religious tendency, printed in 
America, and opening in the “small white village” of 
Haran, Ver., where “the incumbent in the year 1869 was 
the Rev. Samuel Mallison. We have never seen so many 
quotations from poets, divines, &c. Some of the chapter- 
headings have three. We open a page and find this: 
“‘ We all have need of that prayer of the Breton mariner: 
‘Save us, O God! Thine ocean is so large and our little 
boats are so small.’” This is from Dean Farrar’s mint. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 
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The Athletic Style. 

Away beyond the hospital tent, half-way towards what 
had once been a happy farmhouse home, a long row of 
little mounds rose from the ample breast of the veldt like 
scars on the face of a matron. They were the fever graves 
of Britain’s soldiers, looking to God-forsaken in their 
loneliness that they struck the eye like a blow from a 
clenched fist. 

Tue sentence printed above is a typical one. It crystallises 
what we may call the athletic style now so common 
among young writers. That style seems to owe its exist- 
ence to the extraordinary breadth and bustle to which the 
literary life has attained in these days. Literature, save 
here and there in remote places, has become a trade. Every 
circumstance of noisy trade belongs to it. It has its touts 
and advertisement agents, its over-the-way rivalries, its 
shop-window dodges, its violent changes of fashion, and 
its blaring exchange in which all its affairs are settled, 
and re-settled. Never was it so easy to make a name in 
writing. Only bring something that hits or piques the 
public, or that for any reason is saleable, and you may 
forthwith go butterfly-chasing after your own name in the 
newspapers and in the streets. These things being so 
there is every inducement to a writer who is gaining, or 
has gained, a footing, to hustle and gesticulate. The 


critics, no less than the people, love marked characteristics, . 


which they can note while they run. All is hurry, 
encouragement, and slapping of backs. Of course, such 
a hurly-burly is fatal to the production of good literature 
by those who yield to its spell or allow themselves to be 
deafened by its clamour. Its result has been to stimu- 
late style unnaturally, and force it into shrill and antic 
forms admirably designed to attract attention for a week 
or a year, but doomed to be found out and put away. 
Perhaps the style which is practised with most success, and 
with the longest license, is the one which meets noise with 
noise, and agility with agility. We call it the athletic 
style. At its best, in the hands of a master, it can be very 
good, can give points to standard forms, and can be 
accepted by sober critics as devilled literature. But this is 
only when a Steevens holds the pen. Even Steevens could 
not put on the brake with complete mastery. His pages 
are sown with phrases which are a thought too galvanic 
to be acceptable on a second and third reading. No one of 
them, perhaps, might not be passed. But in their number 
and procession they tire the mind which singly they 
quicken. “The trains drew up and vomited khaki into 
the meadow.” That will do to-day, but hardly to- 
morrow. When Steevens puts his hand to a battle-piece 
you have wine, but later comes a slight headache. In him 
it is persistent, not specific, overstrain that rouses protest. 
“Houses winced at the buffet.” Very good. But also 
“a horse streaked down the street with trailing halter,” and 
“a roof gaped, and a house /eaped to pieces,” and a black 
“reeled over,” and so on—all in one half page. It is 
brilliant, it is compelling, but it is not literature, because 
literature and moderation are one, and the power to which 
we do homage is the power that pushes, not the power 
that pricks. 

But when we come to Steevens’s imitators—oh, dear! 
For an object lesson, compare Steevens’s description of a 
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storm at Elandslaagte with Mr. A. G, Hales’s description 
of a storm in his book, Driscoll, King of Scouts. Steeveus 
writes : 


It was about a quarter to five, and it seemed curiously 
dark for the time of day. No wonder—for as the men 
moved forward before the enemy the heavens were opened. 
From the eastern sky swept a sheer sheet of rain. With 
the first stabbing drops horses turned their heads away, 
trembling, and no whip or spur could bring them up to it. 
It drove through maniineoden as if they were blotting- 
paper. The air was filled with hissing; underfoot you 
could see solid earth melting into mud, and mud flowing 
away in water. It blotted out hill and dale and enemy in 
one grey curtain of swooping water. You would have 
said that the heavens had opened to drown the wrath of 
man. And through it the guns still thundered and the 
khaki columns pushed doggedly on. 


Now take Mr. Hales’s storm: 


He had neither moon nor stars to guide him, for the 
night was as black as the frown on the face of a nigger. 
The wind, which had sprung up when the night set in, 
now howled through the gorges between the kopjes, and 
swept shrieking across the open country like a battalion of 
devils searching for the seul of a seasoned sinner. The 
thunder tore holes in the air, and seemed to make the rocks 
ring again with the awful majesty of Nature’s nery : 
lightning licked the sky with tongues of flame like bur- 
nished steel; then the face of the heavens was rent asunder 
with mighty sheets of crimson flame, as though the very 
gates of the Eternal City were opened to the eye of man, 
leaving for one brief moment a carmine track wide enough 
for all the armies in Europe to have marched in. Then 
blackness came again—blackness so deep, so dense, that 
a lost soul would have seemed like a snowdrop on its crest. 


Observe how much more Steevens sees and says than his 
disciple. We need say nothing of the sanity proserved by 
the one writer and the wild cat imagery of the other. Let 
us make another parallel between the finely athletic style 
and the grotesquely athletic. Mr. Steevens describes a 
hot bombardment of Ladysmith as follows : 


Along the broad, straight street not a vehicle, not a 
white man, was to be seen. Only a herd of niggers 
cowering under flimsy fences at a corner. 

Another crash and quaking, and this time, in a cloud of 
dust, an outbuilding jumped and tumbled asunder. A 
horse streaked down the street with trailing halter. Round 
the corner scurried the niggers: the next was due from 
Pepworth’s. 

Then the tearing scream: horror! it was coming from 
Bulwhana. 

Again the annihilating blast, and not ten yards away 
a roof gaped and a house leaped to pieces. A black reeled 
over, then terror plucked him up again and sent him 
running. 

Head down, hands over ears, they tore down the street, 
and from the other tide swooped down the implacable, 
irresistible next. 

You come out of the dust and the stench of melanite, 
not knowing where you were, hardly knowing whether 
you were hit—only knowing that the next was rushing on 
its way. No eyes to see it, no limbs to escape, no bulwark 
to protect, no army to avenge. You squirm between iron 
fingers. 


Mr. Hales writes: 


Their big guns were trained upon our earthwork capped 
with rock: the shells came in showers ; they wailed through 
the air like devils around a dying deacon; they moaned 
like a mother mourning for a son who had died in dis- 
honour. Then they came along in a cloud, and shrieked 
like a mob of mad women through the bars of Bedlam. 
Then they burst, and to us, who sat within the shadow of 
death, it seemed as if the mouth of hell was all agape, 
spitting tongues of white flame from lips of crimson fire. 
The foul breath of battle brought with it flying teeth of 
iron, and the short, dull cough of the bursting shell was 
the cough of death to many a man out there. In between 
the storm of shells came the rain of bullets. It was a 
devil’s jubilee, and the Boers were wasting none of their 
privileges. 
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Here is a pretty tintamar of phases: ‘The shells wailed 
like devils around a dying deacon”; what does that 
convey? Only a grotesque picture that is not wanted. 
“They moaned like a mother mourning a son who has 
died in disgrace’ ; an unhappy simile for the rush of pro- 
jectiles over a field where death was honour. Mobs of 
mad women are not to be found shrieking behind bars in 
Bedlam ; and if they were, the recourse to death, disgrace, 
Bedlam and hell for similes is in itself violence, rather 
than a description of violence. The return to devils (‘a 
devils’ jubilee ”’) in the last sentence is a characteristic of 
this promiscuous groping after missiles of speech. Mr. 
Steevens’s description is not a perfect piece of writing ; 
but Mr. Hales’s is not writing at all—it is an eruption of 
words. The one passage opens your eye a little too wide, 
the other closes it with a “clenched fist.” When Mr. 
Hales passes from the battle to the drawing-room his 
athleticism is hardly less terrifying : 


The Venetian, with great masses of hair floating down 
her back, tossed her arms Godward; her slender frame 
quivered as willows quiver in a gale, her blue eyes blazed 
like sunlight on sabre-points, her cheeks were flushed, her 
lips were crimson. Madame, the governess, with hands 
tightly clenched upon the back of a chair, stood as though 
fashioned out of tempered steel. 


We are afraid that Mr. Hales only supplies us with a 
highly developed, easily recognisable example of that 
grotesque athleticism which is the bane of hundreds of 
writers anxious to make their mark. At bottom it is a ques- 
tion of the quality of mind a writer has. Steevens had so 
much mind that his matter acted like a garden roller on 
his exuberant manner. It never allowed him to soar into 
the inane. He had abundant material on which to spend 
his force, whereas his imitators beat the air, or black 
your eye in sheer goodwill. Like Armado, they are ready 
with “some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, or 
antick, or icoak” Quoth Holofernes: ‘‘ He shall present 
Hercules in minority : his enter and exit shall be strangling 
of a snake ; and I will make an apology for that purpose.” 
**An excellent device,’ quoth Moth, ‘‘so, if any of the 
audience hiss, you may cry, ‘‘ Well done, Hercules! now 
thou crushest the snake!” But the Muse reserves her 
judgment and her wreath. 








Things Seen. 


Palingenesis. 


WueEn that happened to the Minor Poet, he wrote no more 
verses. It was enough to live. 

Before that his happenings had been one slim volume 
a year, with never a thought in them that pushed or peered 
beneath the emotional fringes of life. He sang of the 
greyness of the world; of his mistress who was coy, who 
was cruel; of his heart which was light, which ached, 
which was broken; and so on. When he read aloud 
snatches of his pretty, facile muse, and his friend asked 
him if all life was fribbles and whipped .cream, if the 
virtue of matter and manner and high seriousness meant 
nothing to him, he chirped of artistry, and murmured that 
‘expression, perfect expression,” was his goal. And his 
friend, who had something of the prig and the preacher in 


him, said: ‘‘Go your way till you find your way,” and 


then acted as ‘“‘best man” at his wedding. He also sent 
him this on his wedding morn: “ All that has value to 
man—the eternal, the self-existent—is contained in man 
himself, and has to develop from himself.” ; 

The youth was just the average selfish young animal, 
but the child, the Idealist in him, had not quite died. 
The delightful indulgence of being in love had interested 
him hugely. He passed through all the stages—astonish- 
ment (as if he were a chemist, and had discovered a 
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new element), bliss, sentiment, jealousy, devotion, anger, 
indifference, neglect, moodiness, and injured vanity. In 
time the little clash of nature against nature began to 
sound louder, his wife proffered an individuality that bent 
less and less, and the new feelings that the intercourse 
had evoked ceased to bow and serape to his vanity. He 
felt himself ill-used, and self-pity stalked with him. 
Emotional self-indulgence, which so often masquerades as 
love, was flickering, and it seemed as if his unawakened 
soul was to be written off as another failure. But it was 
not to be. He was to make joy in heaven. And the 
new birth was to come about through the agency of—you 
will never guess !—of Hegel. 

He told me about it long afterwards (“‘a thing was 
secretly brought to me, and my ear received a little 
thereof”), when happiness no longer caught him in 
gusts, but went like a deep river through his days. “TI 
had come to the end,” he said, “to the precipice, when 
one day, by the merest chance, I picked up a volume 
of Hegel, his Philosophy of Religion, and there read this: 
‘If love is to be pure, it must first renounce selfishness, 
it must have freed itself, and Spirit is only freed when 
it has come outside of itself.’ I read, and was inspired 
to a forlorn hope. I tried it that very day, soothing 
my vanity by saying ‘it is only an experiment.’ I drove 
certain sentences into my brain, and hugged them there. 
I kept saying: ‘Ask nothing for yourself.’ ‘No love 
is worth anything which does not desire the happiness 
of the beloved above one’s own.’ I tried it as an experi- 
ment that day, and words cannot tell the strange, un- 
imaginable pleasure that came to me. And other days 
followed, and other days, and I stumbled on, and my 
kite became the arch of heaven.” 

He is no longer a Minor Poet. 


The Sciolist. 


Sue was eighteen and pretty. It was her first dinner 
party, and mine was the privilege of being her cavalier. 
Nature and her mother had done much for her, but the 
wise world had given nothing. Faith! there had not been 
time. She was not content to be her own young, charming 
self, ‘‘ half vegetable, half lamb,” but, for some inscrutable, 
feminine reason, must try to speak as the foolish women of 
the world speak, must emulate the surface manner of those 
of her elders who pretend to toss the ball of conversation to 
and fro, never catching it. Knowing that I was by way 
of being “literary,” even as we crossed the threshold of 
the dining-room she said: “Of course, you have read 
An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters!” ‘‘Not! why you are 
behind the times.” ‘‘The world goes so quickly!” I 
leaded. ‘‘I know I should have read it, and I did get 
hold of a copy, but somebody borrowed it.”” “Ah!” she 
said with a bright look, ‘“‘ why don’t you follow Shake- 
speare’s advice, ‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be.’ ” 

I ate my soup in silence. Heaven knows I didn’t want 
to talk “literature,” but I had been to see ‘‘ Henry V.” 
the night before, and somehow I was tempted to remark 
that I had felt a lump in the throat at the St. Crispian 
speech. But I added: ‘‘Why one should want to cry at 
such simple words as— 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers, 


amazes me.” Her comment came pat as the closing 
of a cab door. The most pathetic passage in literature 
is “‘ Et tu, Brute,” after that I should place Dante’s ‘In 
la sua volontade é nostra pace.” I helped myself to a wing 
of something, smiled indifferently well, and waited for her 
next remark. ‘Of course you have read Ad Astra,” 
she said. “I gave away three copies at Christmas time 
owing to the advertisements, but I don’t think it’s as 
good as Jn Memoriam, do you?” Then I said: ‘‘ May I 
tell you a little story?” ‘*Oh, do!” she cried. ‘A little 
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while ago I was travelling from Paris to Marseilles, and 
opposite me was a little chubby schoolboy, who spelled 
through Punch, struggled with a magazine, and tried so 
hard to be a man. He refused the orange I offered him, 
sat bolt upright and talked to his neighbour about agri- 
culture. In the middle of the night I awoke from slee 
to see him draw a card furtively from his pocket, an 
examine it, with flushed cheeks, from behind the pages of 
the magazine. It was the football match card of his 
school, and, under cover of the darkness, he was countin 
up the goals once more.” ; 

My pretty companion was silent after that, but when 
the hostess gave the signal to rise she gathered her skirts 
in her hand, and whispered: ‘I think I know what you 
mean. Now I'll tell you something: I’d much rather read 
Mrs. L. T. Meade than Dante.” 








French N ursery Verse. 


Tae literary worship of the child has grown to dimensions 
against which some of us protest. He has, to our think- 
ing, been somewhat too prominently and persistently set 
in the midst. If any one nation be responsible for the 
inauguration of his tyranny, it is surely France and Victor 
Hugo. Therefore it is interesting to see what France can 
do in the way of an anthology for children, and to com- 
pare it with the similar collections which we have in 
profusion. Such an opportunity is afforded by M. Bernard 
Minssen’s Book of French Song for the Young, issued not 
long ago by Mr. J. M. Dent. The author is assistant master 
at Harrow; and one surmises at once, from his English 
title and preface, that the anthology is designed for 
English children. At the outset one notices a very principal 
distinction. It contains little poetry for the young properly 
so called ; little like R. L. 8.’s Child’s Garden, for example. 
And the author frankly confesses that such poetry practi- 
cally does not exist in France: 


Too often (he says) books which claim to be written 
especially for children are merely childish. Poets of th: ir 
own they have none, or very few. Many delightful things 
have, of course, been written by French poets about 

‘ ebildren, but very few for children. ... As a rule, a 
French boy is only introduced to poetry by school books, 
and then it is not really poetry for the young. 


It is, in fact, ‘‘improving” verse, which we know to be 
an abomination. ' 

Another distinction, not present in this book, is the 
lachrymose strain of verse placed in children’s hands— 
indeed (the author admits), of French lyrics generally. 
The incomprehensible thing to an English mind is that 
French boys—actual boys—relish them. ‘I remember,” 
says M. Minssen, ‘‘a small French boy of my acquaintance 
spending his half-holidays, for choice, in reading with 
streaming cheeks the woful and sentimental poem of 
‘Le Petit Savoyard.’”” We ourselves had a French school- 
fellow who lamented the inferior pathos of English stories 
as compared with those of France. ‘‘ They would make 
you cry,” he said, with a convinced delight which non- 
plussed us. But M. Minssen can justly claim that his 
book is, at any rate, cheerful. 

The collection, from what we have said, is of necessity 
for the most part one of “ grown-up” poems which are 
within children’s capacity and sympathy. Much, too, 
must be allowed for the small scale of the book—the 
author carefully warns us it is by no means exhaustive. 
But when we compare it, say, with Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
Book of Verses for Children we are struck at once by its 
lesser variety, robustness—life, in fact. There is a large 
preponderance of descriptive poems, which are unloved by 
the English boy, no matter how excellent—and nothing 
could be terser, more direct, than these. Where is the 
note of action and open air which blows through Mr. 
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Lucas’s book? In these admirably finished pieces of 
country life and scenery you feel the air does not get 
between the lines. 

Yet it is a pity that French poets have not written for 
the young. ne great advantage the French tongue 

ossesses, in a power of infantile simplicity unmatchable 

y English : it babbles delightfully, as anyone acquainted 
with old French poetry knows. And some of the few 
pieces meant directly for the young in this book show that 
modern French has still the power, or the potentiality of 
the power, though but one or two ms have quite 
captured it. The best of these is Paul Verlaine’s ‘‘ Dame 
Souris.” It is impossible to give in English the finished 
sweetness of its prattle; but, so far as the untranslatable 
can be translated, we have made the attempt. Here it is: 


Mistress Mousie patters, 

Night-black in the grey twilight, 
Mistress Mousie patters, 

Grey io the night. 
Ding-dong, the bell tolls, 

By-by, in blanket- gaol who lie! 
Ding-dong, the bell tolls, 

You must go by-by. 
Storm is passing over, 

Dusk as in an oven is deep. 
Storm is passing over, 

See! the morning’s peep. 
Mistress Mousie patters, 

In the blue light rosy-red ; 
Mistress Mousie patters : 

Up, slug-abed ! 

Another example of naiveté belongs to a different order. 
It is one of the popular songs which are scattered sparsely 
through the book, and though the language is modern, 
the form and spirit suggest the old ballad sufficiently, we 
think, to justify us in employing the ballad style in the 
following version of it. It is, moreover, the only way we 
can suggest the child-like quality of Ze Pont du Nord: 


’T was on the Pont du Nord 
That a ball there was begun. 
And Adéle asks her mother 
If there she may make one. 
‘It’s nay, it’s nay, my daughter, 
To the dance you shall not be gone.” 
She mounted to her chamber, 
And let the tears down run. 
O who came but her brother, 
In his boat with gold o’erdone. 
‘* My sister, my sister, 
Why let the tears down run?” 
‘* My mother will not let me 
To dance at the ball be gone.” 
** Put on, on your white robe, 
And your golden band gird on.” 
She had not made but three turns, 
When in the waters run. 
Then up and asked her mother 
Why the bells to toll begun. 
‘**O it is for your Adéle, 
But and your eldest son.” 


Now see ye what ill chances 
The wilful weans must run! 


The popular songs are of varying kind and merit ; some 
simple and pleasantly pretty, others within measurable 
distance of the nursery rhyme. But the nursery rhyme, 
which in one form or another plays 4 fair part in Mr. 
Lucas’s book, is almost absent from this French anthology, 
for the same reason which abbreviated the famous chapter 
on snakes in Iceland. There are few French nursery 
rhymes, for there is no French nursery. ‘ French 
children,” says M. Minssen, ‘‘do not live apart with their 
nurse. They live with their parents, visit the same friends, 
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keep the same late hours, sit down to dinner with them 
(instead of being sent to bed), eat the same food, and read 
the same books, or at least some of them.” The true 
nursery rhymes in his anthology seem to be mostly 
associated with games, and can hardly be translated. But 
some of the livelier popular songs (as we said) verge on 
the nursery rhyme. They are “ patter,” and tend to close 
rhymes, which increase the difficulty of an English version. 
Take a few lines from Biron, for example : 


Quand Biron voulut danser 
Son violon fit apporter, 
Son violon, 
Son basson, 
Son épée 
Affilé, &c. 
Yet we may offer a version pour servir of the lively jingle 


When Biron to dance would choose, 
He must have tbem bring his shoes, 
His round shoes to put on. 

Now dance away, Biron ! 


When Biron the dance would ’gin, 
They must bring his violin 
All in tune, 
His bassoon, 
And his sword 
On to cord, 
His hat crooked 
And pendant-nooked, 
With his cuffs 
Of well-made stuffs, 
And his breech 
Of modish stitch, 
Vest fit for buck 
Spangle-stuck, 
Coat with fur 
Of minever, 
His perraque 
A la turque, 
His round shoes to put on, 
Now dance away, Biron! 
One wonders whether children, either English or French, 
will appreciate the dainty snatches of lyrical fancy which 
are scattered among those too numerous descriptive poems 
of which we have spoken. Will they savour Théo 
Gautier’s charming “ Barcarolle,” so well known to their 
elders by Gounod’s exquisite setting? Or will they be 
captured by this gossamer twist of Hugo’s, which we are 
criminal enough to pass through the coarse loom of 
translation ? 
THE FLOWER AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
The flower bespake the butterfly, the gad-about so airy : 
‘* Flee not so! 
Behold thou how our destinies are different : I tarry, 
Thou dost go. 
** And yet we love each other, live without men, and afar 
Them refrain ; 
And we are like each other, and some say that we are 
Blossoms twain. 


** But thee, alas! the air off-wafts, on me the earth-bond 


lies, 
Cruelty! ; 
I would that with my breathing thy flight I could enspice 
In the sky. 
" — a thou go’st too far! Among uncounted flowers 
adrift, 
And I, I bide here lonely, to watch my shadow shift 
; At my feet. 
Thou fliest, then returnest, then thou go’st again to blaze 
Otherwheres. 
‘* So dost thou find me ever, in the auroral rays, 
All in tears ! 
King of me! 
Do thou like me take root, or do thou give me pinions 
Like to thee!” 


It will be gathered that for the adult, at any rate, this 
book is a “ paradise of dainty devices.” Indeed, compared 
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with Mr. Lucas’s book, there is a notably higher artistic 
level. This arises partly, no doubt, from the wider net 
Mr. Lucas has cast. And there is one final distinction to 
be noted : here there is nothing kindred to the delightful 
fun of Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, and other votaries of 
the Muse of Nonsense. Some humour there is, but 
sparsely, and of much thinner quality—vin ordinaire to 
Veuve Clicquot. One poem there is, by Dionys Ordinaire, 
‘The Sun of Picardy,” in the original a charming blend 
of humour and poetry, which we translate : 


No sun smiles on them, no blue sky 
Is there abroad : 

How do the folk of Picardy 
Believe in God ? 


Up there a lantern of white paper 
Is all one sees, 

Which in the sullied sky will caper 
At the least breeze. 

The sun of England is t/«ir fate too, 
Apollo stoc-ps 

From heaven to ripen a potato, 
Or row of hops. 

O splendours, grandeurs that abound 
In flat countries ! 

The fogs in silence crawl around 
The cabbages. 

Between the beetroot-fields the while, 
And the wheat-ways, 

The Somme, in grave and tranquil style, 
Slumberous strays. 

** Alas! I’m so cold,” the ea) th sighs ; 
The Sun, his peepy 

Eye with a wink half-closed, replies: 
‘** And I’m so sleepy !”’ 

Doubtful star, luminary dun, 
Where thy beams dwell 

It seems the twinkle of the moon 
Down in a well. 

Thou only art the Dromio base 
Of that sun good, 

Who urges in the vine the chase 
O’ the vermeil blood, 

Froths the young autumns in the vats, 
To sparkles stirs 

The great dark eyes beneath the hats 
Of vintagers. 


But the humour of this will rather be tasted by adults 
than youngsters. And while an anthology of this kind 
should, we hope, give every child a taste for the poetry of 
France ; for fun—rich, and three inches on the ribs—he 
must come back with gratified patriotism to England. 








Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Bovureet’s new book, Ze Fantéme, is his most serious 
study in psychology since Le Disciple. It is delicate work, 
done with a singular reserve. The subject is not one to 
please the average reader, for there is nothing on earth 
the average reader more dislikes than an abnormal situa- 
tion. But then the suffrage of that airy individual was 
certainly not in the mind of M. Bourget when he planned 
this book—novel, I cannot in all conscience call it, for it 
bears more resemblance to a casuistical treatise than to a 
story. In‘a world where abnormal situations are far more 
frequent than the easy-going burgess will admit, it were 
idle and stupid to limit the observation and study of the 
novelist, and, given the circumstance of the hero’s painful 
marriage with the daughter of a dead and still loved 
mistress, nothing could be abler, more discreet, more 
conscience-weighted than M. Bourget’s ruthless investiga- 
tion of its moral results. The contrast between the morbid 
young man and the chivalrous and magnanimous old man, 
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who both so deeply loved the dead woman, is both fine and 
effective, and the book leaves a lasting impression of hope- 
less, irremediable suffering. 

Among recent serious publications is M. d’ Haussonville’s 
second volume of Zhe Duchesse de Bourgogne. It lacks the 
charm of the first volunie, because in that we had the 
delightful picture of a mighty and aged monarch and a 
brilliant Court existing, one might almost say, for the 

leasure of one little girl. The child’s whims and petu- 
ce, her infant shoulders so quaintly weighted’ with 
brocades and Court mantles, the figure of her boy- 
bethrothed, made a charming study, which M. d’Hausson- 
ville treated with freshness and grace. But the piquancy 
of the spoiled child is lost in the second volume, and our 
only wonder is how any little girl was allowed to w up 
in such an outrageous manner. In the shade of that 
pink of prim and enigmatic propriety, Mme. de Maintenon, 
this infant monster, the future Queen of France, was, in 
some respects, not many degrees removed from a savage. 
Madame complains, with justice—though it is easy to 
see that M. d’Haussonville disapproves of her harsh 
judgment of the Court pet—that she eats abominably, 
dipping her fingers in sauces, and tearing meat and 
fowl with fingers and teeth; that during the Royal 
dinner she mounts on her chair, shrieking and singing 
and dancing, and everybody about her finds her most 
engaging and witty and amusing. Then at fifteen she 
is a confirmed gambler, Louis XIV. and Mme. de 
Maintenon at repeated intervals being obliged to pay 
her gambling debts. It has been said that if the Duke 
of Bourgogne had not died the Revolution never would 
have taken place. These sort of statements are easy 
enough to-day, since there is nothing to prove them right 
or wrong; but if we are to believe that the vices of 
Louis XV. hurried on that fatal and inevitable event, there 
were not, of a surety, brains enough between the bigoted 
and most virtuous Duke of Bourgogne and his volatile, 
gambling, pleasure-loving duchess to save a throne totter- 
ing to an increasing unpopularity. That, model trainer of 
youth, that glorified pedagogue, Mme. de Maintenon, to 
secure the young princess’s affection made a holocaust of 
all her principles in the child’s regard, and allowed her to 
grow up with no ideal of duty or responsibility, breath- 
ing an atmosphere of malarious excitement, living solely 
for play and pleasure, borne through the hours at 
a feverish rate upon the wings of selfish caprice; 
lovable enough, no doubt, as a pretty, petulant, im- 
pulsive girl may be, but without any trace of dignity 
or nobility in her character. Her delicacy and appre- 
ciation of her husband’s admirable fidelity to her will be 
valued by the following anecdote faithfully and not at 
all disapprovingly mcusn © by M. d’Haussonville, who is 
one of her worshippers. She persuaded one of her hand- 
somest ladies of honour to undress and take her place in 
bed ; then she sent word to the prince that it was time for 
him to come to bed. The prince, who was studious and 
absent-minded, obeyed her, undressed and went to bed, at 
which moment the princess rushed from behind curtains, 
and made a feint at upbraiding him for his scandalous 
conduct. The entire scene has a touch of singularly low 
farce. The 
her out of the room with his slipper, using language to 
her not fit for modern ears, not even giving her time to 
collect her clothes, while the princess holds her sides 
laughing. The most touching thing in this fragment of 
French history is the deep and unrequited love of the 
unhappy Duke of Bourgogne for his faithless and fascinat- 
ing wife. The letters he writes from the camp to Mme. 
de Montgon are really charming and quaint: full of ten- 
derness and love and pain. They are a long cry against 
his wife’s intolerable silence, a cry the more lamentable 
because of the little touch of gaiety that goes with it. 
“As for that wicked one I spoke of, tell her if henceforth 
she doesn’t write oftener I’ll break off with her, and vow 
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I won’t write her another letter during the rest of the 
campaign. Postscriptum.—I fear me greatly these threats 
will be of no avail, for I should most certainly be more 
— than she.” In spite of his great love for her, 

is unwearied tenderness, and a fidelity unique in such 
times and at such a Court, his character had much to do 
with the frailties of his light-minded wife. He was too 
serious, too pious, too austere, though at one period of his 
life he is charged with an excessive love of the wine-cup, 
and then he was slightly deformed, while around him were 
handsome and well-made gallants ready enough to dis- 
pute his wife’s smiles. For her sake he dipped into verse 
—not with glory, however; but, as he touchingly sung: 
“Tf I loved you less, I would hymn you better.” His 
sense of duty was as intense as this sense was lacking in 
her, and an impromptu of his to her runs: 


Draco, cequ’étre esclave est bien doux 
Quand c’est du devoir et de vous. 


The Parisian lion of the hour continues to be Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, whose play, ‘“‘ Au-dessus des Forces Humaines,” 
is still being played at the Nouveau Théatre. 

H. L. 








Correspondence. 


The Dilemma. 


Srr,—Mr. Andrew Lang, in the Pilot of the 9th March, 
tells us that your review of Zhe Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
Vol. II., suggested to him that facts not specially collected 
to support a theory may be ruinqus to the same theory 
when applied at second hand; and that your reviewer is 
‘‘ fluttered’? by what he reads in the volume in question. 
Into the rest of his article, which suggests a doubt whether 
he did me the honour to read the review to the end, I will 
not go in detail; but the gist of it appears to be that the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism are so indefinite and 
contradictory that the Church of England can safely ignore 
them. 

It is against this policy of silence, which there is some 
reason to suppose is official, that my review protested. 
Contradictory though they may be in some points, the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism are not indefinite. The 
gravamen of the whole matter seems to be the assertion of 
Prof. Schmiedel before quoted, to the effect that the only 
absolutely credible passages in the Gospels prove the 
Founder of Christianity to have been a completely human 
being, in whom the Divine is to be sought only in the 
form in which it is capable of being found in a man. 
Whether this assertion is supported by sufficient proof or 
not, I do not propose here to inquire; but I think it is 
aap that the Church that allows such a statement first to 

e put forward under the auspices of her own dignitaries, 
and then to pass without challenge, will be considered by 
most of us to have formally abandoned her belief in 
Trinitarian Christianity. 

The issue with regard to the credibility of the Canonical 
Scriptures, though most people will consider it of less 
importance, is quite as definite. Whether books like 
Esther and the Song of Solomon were rightly included in 
the Canon is in itself but a very smali matter. But the 
Church of England not only declares, in her Articles, her 
belief in their canonicity, but exacts from her ministers at 
ordination the assertion of their belief in a// the Canonical 
Books. It therefore seems to me that she must choose 
between rejecting the conclusions put forward by some of 
her own officers and altering im toto her own formularies. 
This, and not the conclusions of the Higher Criticism, is 
the dilemma she has to face.—I am, &c., 

Your Reviewer. 
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Adonis’s Garden. 


Srr,—Mr. Albert R. Frey, the secretary of the New 
York Shakespeare Society, has this moment come to me 
with a copy of your valued issue of February 2, con- 
taining Mr. Stronach’s letter, exclaiming: ‘‘ Here is that 
old question about Adonis’s Garden once more!” (His 
allusion was to an extremely protracted meeting of the 
New York Shakespeare Society some seven years ago, in 
which we debated these ‘‘ gardens” well into the small 
hours without result, except that a respectable contingent 
of us waived the Baconian theory in our faces as the only 
possible solution of this and a thousand other similar 
“posers”! Warning you, therefore (if I am not taking 
too great a liberty),—I am, &c., AppteTon Moraan. 

The National Arts Club, New York, Nos. 37 and 

39 West 34th Street: March 2, 1901. 


Last Year’s Books. 


Sir,—In your review of the Catalogue of English Books 
for 1900 you give me the credit of having issued “ five 
new novels Jast year.” This is not quite correct. During 
1900 I wrote two books only—Jn White Raiment and 
Wiles of the Wicked, These were both issued, together 
with a third book, Of Royal Blood, written in 1898, and 
ublished in Chambers’s Journal in 1899. The other two 

ooks were probably sixpenny reprints.—I am, &c., 
Wiiiam Le Quevx. 
Villa Teresa, Ardenza, Livorno, Italy. 


That Rose Bush. 


Srr,—In “ The Literary Week ” of March 9, you refer 
to “the rose brought by Mr. W. Simpson from Naishapur, 
and planted at FitzGerald’s grave at Boulge.” The rose- 
tree at the head of FitzGerald’s grave was not brought 
from Naishapur, but was grown at Kew from seeds brought 
from Persia. You may be interested to know that when I 
saw it in August last it was alive and flourishing.—I 
am, &c., F. Wynn HE tives. 


[ We knew the facts; our words should kave been more 
precise. | 


A Much-Neglected Novelist. 


Str,—It is consoling to admirers of Bulwer Lytton’s 
novels to find that there are authorities on matters literary 
who will say a good word for him. The ‘“‘ Bookworm’s” 
remark on Lytton in-your current issue has much truth in 
it: “‘ It is fashionable to sneer at Bulwer, but the sneering 
is generally done by those who are blissfully ignorant of 
his best work.” 

Some of his early work is poor, and called forth the harsh 
criticisms of Thackeray and Dickens. But surely his 
later novels, such as Zhe Caxtons, My Novel, Kenelm 
Chillingly, have a high place among nineteenth century 
fiction. At any rate, no one ought to decry Lytton until 
they have read these books.—I am, &c., 

H. P. Wricur. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 77 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
descriptive and imitative of the sound of a band of music advancing 
down a street. Only fourteen readers" have attempted the render- 
ing, and of these only three or four have achieved merit, We think 
that the winning contribution is distinctly clever. though rather 
superfice, It is sent in by Miss Edith Rickert, 3, Great James- 
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street, W.C., to whom a cheque has been forwarded. Her lines are 
as follows : 
THE PASSING OF THE BAND. 


A lone, deep drone 
Thrummeth a resonant monotone. 

Up soareth the horn with an undulant flare, 
That dies—is re-born—just a flash of an air, 
Through the rumble of drums, as their throbbing beat 
Sends a rhythmic pulse down the winding street. 
Then a streaming pennant of sound is out-flung, 
Flamboyant from wall to wall is swung. 
Near—and more near—the harmonies clear 
Build skyward a ponderous tower, then sheer 
It breaks in a clarion crash of sounds, 
An ululant tumult, that bounds and rebounds : 

A voluminous groan 

From the blaring trombone ; 

And a clangour of brass 

As the cymbals pass ; 
Then the drum’s lone boom, as the melodies fly 
Forward—and waver—and faint—and die 

Into murmur amphoric, 

Sweet-blending, choric, 

To a far-away swell, 

Till at last they mell 

In a note long-drawn— 

Are gone—on—on. 


This is pleasant : 


Under Italian sky, 
“ Down in a city” bright, 
Browning's “ Person of quality” hears 
Rhythmical din of delight ; 
“ Bang-whang-whang, goes the drum, 
Tootle-te-tootle the fife. 
Oh, a day in the city square, 
There is no such pleasure in life!” 
Up in a villainous London slum, 
Perched in an attic high, 
One who once was an officer brave, 
Watches the band go by ! 
Thud, thud, thud, through the mud, 
“ Come, come, come,” says the drum ; 
“ Duty,” answers the fife ; 
“ Duty and beauty and booty of strife,” 
Clash, flash, 
Plain, through the brain of old Jack Dash ! 
[R. F. McC., Whitby. | 
And this: 
Hark! From afar they come! 
A faint and distant strain ! 
Far sounds of fife and drum 
That rise, and fall again. 


Now, louder on the air 

Peals forth that music sweet. 
The trumpet’s brazen blare— 
The tramp of many feet. 


They come. A crash of drum! 
The strain in volume swells, 

It drowns the City’s hum, 

And all the clanging bells 


They pass, amid the roar 

Of voices. Deafening sound, 
That shakes the houses hoar, 
And all the walls around ! 


They pass! Each moment grows 
More faint that music sweet ; 
Again, the old repose !— 
Again, the drowsy street ! 
[F. B. D., Torquay. | 


Competition No. 78 (New Series). 


In these days literary reputations are reconsidered with some 
severity. This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best 
original heterodox literary judgment on some established book or 
author, Limit, 250 words. 

: RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, March 20, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


" Ready early in A. Bee 8 vet eee setae ee Eanereeen Wiles gemma 
ay Portraits. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE MAN in the IRON MASK. By 


TIGHE HOPKINS, Anthor of “‘ An Idler in Old France,” &c. 








Now Ready. In1 vol. ye with numerous Illustrations and Portrait of 
* Price 10s. 6d. net, 


PAGES from the J OURNAL of a QUEENS- 


LAND SQUATTER. By OSCAR DE SATGE, who has been intimately 
connected with the Colony since 1854, 





Now Ready. In 1 vol. way 8vo, with upwards of 250 I'lustrations from 
: Drawings a 


Photographs. Price 16s. net. 
RIDING and HUNTING. By Captain 


M, HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ Stable Management and 
Exercise,” *‘ Points of "the Horse,” io Veterinary Notes,” &c. 








Now Ready, in 1 vol. crown 4to. 


Fally Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. eneoers (from Sketches made by 
E. 8, Grogan), Original Drawings by E. 8. Grogan, Photographs and Photo- 
gravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. Price One Guinea net. 


FROM the CAPE to CAIRO, the First 


Traverse of Africa from South to North. By EWART 8. GROGAN and 
ARTHUR 4. SHARP. With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon, 
CECIL RHODES. 


Now Ready. In1 vol. demy 8vo. Price 12s, net, 


STABLE MANAGEMENT and EXERCISE. 


A Bock for Horse Owners and Students. By Captain M. HORACE 
HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by numerous Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs taken specially for this work. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HIS OWN FATHER. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of * hgh ~ ae Jim,” “ Major and Minor,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. Price 3s, { Ready April 1. 


THE LIFE ROMANTIC, including the 


LOVE LETTERS of the KING. Ry RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Author of “‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


AMUSEMENT ONLY. By Richard Marsh, 


Author of ‘The Beetle,” “‘The Seen and the Unseen,” &. In 1 ve 
crown 8vo. 68, 


THIS BODY of DEATH. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of “‘ No Saint,” “‘ The Story of a Be, Soul,” &c. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHILDREN of HERMES By Hume 
vi 1 vol. crown 


NISBET, Author of “ Bail Up,” “The Swampers,” &c. 
Sve, 88, 6d. 


A SUFFOLK COURTSHIP. By M Betham 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘* The Lord of the Harvest,” “ A Storm-rent Sky,” 
&c. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 











HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW SERIES OF 
SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. [ Ready. 
THE FOOTFALL of FATE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. (Ready. 
THE VANISHING of TERA. 
By FERGUS HUME. [ Ready. 
WHAT a WOMAN WILL DO. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. [Ready. 
"MISS KATE. 
By “RITA.” [ Ready in April. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





J. M. DENT & 00.’S SPRING BOOKS 


THE WORKING CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


By the Right Hon. LEONARD H. COURTNEY. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Large demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Weighty and authoritative...... No M.P. and no student of the 
Constitution can neglect a political survey so scholarly and 
judicial,”— Outlook, 





AUSTRALASIA: 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND NEW ZEALAND. 


By A. W. JOSE. With Illustrations and Maps, 1s. net. 


“There are many interesting things to read here .....The reader who wants 
to hear about them will find information, admirably given, in this little 
von. Bide a mmgi 

* P 8 of Prof. RAMSAY’S “ Modern Chemistry” and other 
Works in the TEMCLE Cc OLOrEDIC PRIMERS, on application. 





A Memoir of the last Minnesinger of Tirol. 


OSWALD von WOLKENSTEIN 


By SIGNORA LINDA VILLARI. 
With many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES. 


HANDEL. 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, azathor of “Bach.” 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net 


Handbooks for Visitors to Italy.—THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo (Pocket size), cloth gilt, 38. 6d. and 4s. a net ; also in 
limp leather, 43. 6d, and 5s. 6d. net 


ROME. 
By NORWOOD YOUNG. 
With over 50 Sketches by Nelly Erichsen, Reproductions, and Maps. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d.; leather, 5s. 6d. net, 


* The outline, the anggestion or reflection, of all that distinguishes travel 
from sightseeing... Mr. Young has seen everything for himself: he is a 
thorough modern ; his v iews are fresh and interesting, and in our belief those 
which will prevail, The book is well illust and indexed, and will go into 
the pocket.” — Monthly Review, 


FLORENCE By Edmund G. Gardner. . 
With Sketches by Nelly Erichsen. 4s, 6d. and 5s, 6d. net. 


ASSISI. By Lena Daff-Gordon. 
With Sketches by Helen James and N. Erichsen, 3s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. net. 


PERUGIA. By M. Symonds and L. Duff-Gordon. 
With Sketches by Helen James, 3s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. net. 








The Alfred Millenary, 1901. 


ALFRED THE WEST SAXON. 


By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 
With Portraits, Facsimiles, &c, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 

** So completely has the author studied his subject that he has left little to 
be said by those who may be contemplating otber books of the same char- 
acter...... here isa picturesqueness about Mr. Macfayden’s history that makes 
it pleasant to read.” —Observer’. 





Trai THEME LH COL.LAssrTos. 
“PORTABLE GEMS EVERY ONE OF THEM,”-—Punch. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Bookmark, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; leather, 2s. net per vol. 
THREE WORKS BY THE LATE F. 8. ELLIS. 
CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND, or Lives of the Saints. 
Edited by F. 8. ELLIS. Frontispieces by EMILY S. FORD. Seven vols « 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE. 

Englished by F. 8. ELLIS. Frontispieces by ARTHUR ELLIS, Three vols. 

CAVENDISH’S THOMAS WOLSEY. 
Edited by F. 8. ELLIS. Frontispiece Portrait of Wolsey. In One vol. 
ins NATURE. 1 Nou) Gained by Winton Jeatonn a eae 
HOLY LIVING and HOLY DYING. (2 vols: ivol.) Edited by 
A. BR. Watcer. 
DANTE&’s INFERNO. italian Text and Translations by Dr. 
Cartyie. Revised, with Notes and Arguments, by Dr. Oziswer. 





An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Special LISTS on application. 
' J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIST. 

~~ 40th Thousand. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. Illustrated Edition, 
extra crown 8vo, 14s, net. 








BOOKS BY 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


EARTHWORK OUT OF 
TUSCANY. 


Being Impressions and Translations of MAURICE 
HEWLETT. Third Edition, Revised. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
{Everstey Series, 


Review of the Week.—* Truly delightful...... Should 
be read by every lover of Italy.” 


70,000 copies have been sold of 
THE FOREST LOVERS. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 








55,000 copies have been sold of 
RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Illustrated Presentation Editions now ready, 
58,000 copies have been sold of 


ELIZABETH AND HER 


GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo Inuvs- 
TRATED Eprtion, white buckram, gilt edges, 
8s. 6d. net. Oxpinary Eprrion, 6s, 


27,000 copies have been sold of 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


By the AUTHOR of “ELIZABETH and her 
GERMAN GARDEN.” Estra crown 8vo, [t1Uvs- 
TRATED Epition, white buckram, gilt edges, 
8s, 6d. net, Ogprnary Eprriex, 6s. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 
NOW READY.—4to, 10s, 6d. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
No. VI. SESSION, 1899-1900, 


*,* The contents include the preliminary reports 
(1) by Mr. Arthur Evans, on “ The Palace at Knossos”’; 
42) by Mr. D. G. Hogurth, on “ The Dictaean Cavé,”’ 
Both are the fullest statements yet published, and are 
abundantly illustrated. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


The HERITAGE of UNREST 
By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* A very striking Story of the American Frontier 
during the Indian Troubles in the late Seventies. 


NEW ISSUE of the BORDER EDITION of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Latest Volume, 
OLD MORTALITY. 


With 10 Etchings. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound 
in blue cloth, gilt, 6s, 


NEW ISSUE OF THE 


WORKS of MARION CRAW- 


FORD. Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. per volume, 
Latest Volume, 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S 


NOVELS. The New and Cheaper Editions, each 
Story in 1 vol., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
or in green cloth, price 2s., may be obtained at ail 
Booksellers’, where a Complete List of the Thirty- 
seven Stories may be seen. 


MACMILLAN «& OO., Lrp., London, 











Mr.T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


Some Spring Announcements. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN. 
Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. 
By Captain H. H. P. Deasy. With Appendices, 
Maps, and 80 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


FALAISE. The Story of the Town of the Conqueror. 
By A. Bowman Dopp. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS OF HISTORY. 


FIFTY YEARS of CATHOLIC LIFE and 
PROGRESS. By Percy FirzGeratp. With 
Photogravure Portraits. Cloth, 2 vols , 21s, 


HISTORY of FLORENCE. By Professor Pas- 
quaLt Vittarr. Illustrated. Popular Edition. 
Gilt cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE CANADIAN CONTINGE*TS and CANA- 
DIAN IMPERIALISM, By W. Sanrorp 
Evans. Illustrated from Photographs, and with 
Maps. Cdéoth, 6s. 

THE BIOGRAPH in BATTLE. By W.K. L. 
Dicxson. Second Edition. 100 Illustrations from 
Biograph Photographs. Cloth, 6s. 


THE JEW in LONDON. Second Edition. Cloth 
gilt, 6s. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

ANDRE4S VESALIUS. By C.t.Tayrtor. With 
Frontispiece. (Masters of Medicine Series.) 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

THE LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By the 
Right Hon. Jonn Mortry, M.P. (Reformer’s 
Bookshelf.) 2 vols. Cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


BOOKS ON SCIENCE, &c. 


ENGLAND’S NEGLECT of SCIENCE. By 
Professor Perry, of the Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


IN BIRD LAND with the FIELD-GLASS and 
CAMERA. By O iver G. Pixs. With over 80 
Photographs. Second Bdition, Cloth gilt, 6s. 


FICTION. 


THE LOST LAND. By Juv M. Crorrre. 6s. 
THE WIZARD’S KNOT. By Wivtiu™ Barry, 6s, 
SISTER THERESA. By Grorce Moore, 6s, 
BLACK MARY. By Avan McAvtay. 6s. 

BY ROCK and POOL. By Lovis Brecker, 6s. 
SOULS of PASSAGE. By Ameti E. Barr. 6s, 
A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rita. 6s. 

AMONG the SYRINGAS. By Mary E. Mann 


6s. 

MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE (The 
Combers). By Hattirwevt Surciirre, 6a 
THE WISDOM of ESAU. By C. H. Cuomiey 

and R, M. Ournwarte. 6s, 

“SARAH, P.G.” J H. Sant Marrin-Layyon, 
Second Edition. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

NEIGHSGOURS. Being Annals of a Dull Town. 
By Jutra M, Crorrrz, Second Edition. 6s, 

A DAUGHTER of PATRICIANS. A Story of 
Canada. By F. Crirrorp Sirs. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 6s. . 

THE WISDOM of the WISE. A Comedy in 
Three Acts. By Jouw Otiver Hosses, Cloth, 
3s, 6d, net; paper covers, 2s, net. 

THE AMBASSADOR. A Comedy in Four Acts, 
By Joun Ottver Hoxspes, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
paper covers, 2s, net. 

GEORGIE. The Diary of an Observant Boy. By 
8S. E, Kiszr. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NAOMI’S EXODUS. A Tale of Ghetto Life. By 
Lity H, MonstaeGu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


val 5 UNWIN’S 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


TESSA and THE TRADER’S WIFE. By Louis 
BEckE, 
DESMONDE, M.D. A striking Hypnotic Novel. 
By Hewry Witiaep Ferncn, 
THE ENDING of MY DAY. By Riva. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 64. each. 














ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LET- 
TERS, By Barry Pary. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C, 














WR. MURRAY'S WEW BOOKS. 


(A SELECTION.) 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S . 
LOVE LETTERS. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 













































FIRST EDITION tn Sa -»- NOVEMBER, 190? 
ECOND IMPRESSION .. .. .. DECEMBER, 1900 
THIRD IMPR ton . ee -. DECEMBER, 1900 
FOURTH IMPRESSION .. -. «+ DECEMBER, 1900 
FIFTH IMPRESSION - «o « SANUARY 











JANUARY, 3901 
3 :.  SANUARY, 1901 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION .. | FEBRUARY, 1901 
EIGHTH IMPRESSION MARCA, 1901 

In consequence of certain. statements which 
have been publicly made, Mr. Murray desires 
to repeat the foliowing paragravh, which 
accompanied advertisements of this book, both 
before and after publication: “ The publisher, 
without holding himself in any way responsible 
Sor their authorship, confidently hopes that 
their special characteristics will be considered 
Sully to justify their publication,” 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Rt. Hon. HUGH CULLING EARDLEY 
CHILDERS. By his Son, Lieut.-Col. SPENCER 
CHILDERS, R.E.,C.B. With numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


OUR NAVAL HEROES. By Various 
WRITERS. Edited by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A, 
With a Preface by Rear-Admiral Lord CHARLES 
BERESFORD. Containing Short Lives of Twenty 
of our most Famous Admirals, related in nearly 
every case by one of their Descendants, and when 
possible by the Head of the Family. With Photo- 
gravure of Lord Nelson, and Half-tone Portraits 
of the other Admirals. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“Well conceived and well-executed —s. 
/ 





‘One of great interest and value.’’—Literature. 


SHIFTING SCENES: Recollections 
of Many Men in Many Lands. By the Right Hon. 
Sir EDWARD MALE#T, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., some- 
time H.B.M. Ambassador to Germany. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ A clever, genial, and amusing book.’’—Standard. 
“The book throughout is a masterpiece of genial 
autobiography.” —Literature. 





Two Books of isan Traveliers in 
Italy, and Students of Art. 
THE PAINTERS of FLORENCE. 


From the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Apr). With 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s, net. 


THE FRESCOES in the SIXTINE , 


CHAPEL in ROME. By (Miss) EVELYN 
MARCH PHILLIPPS. With 24 Illustrations and 
‘ a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


The Comolete Authoritative Edition of 
QEORGE BORKOW’S WORKS. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


THE GYPSIES of SPAIN: their 


Manners. Customs, Religion, and Language. 
With a Photogravure and 8 Full-Page Iliustra- 
tions, by A. Watts Mitts, 


WILD WALES. With a Photo- 


gravure and 12 Illustrations by A. S, Hartrick. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME.—Ready next week. 
THE OPERA, PAST and PRESENT : 
an Historical Sketch. By WILLIAM FOSTER 


APTHORP, Author of “ Musicians and Music 
Lovers,” &c, With Portraits. 





A New Work by the Rev. Charles Gore, 
™.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
THE BODY of CHRIST : an Inquiry 


into the Institution and Doctrine of the Holy 
Communion, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








